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For theology freedom is dynamic, 
liberating, creative — the self- 
affirmation of a being neither 
isolated nor balanced but rational, 
responsible, worthy by virtue of 
itself. 


THEOLOGY AND FREEDOM 


GUSTAVE WEIGEL 


THIRTY YEARS AGO WHEN a young collegian manifested his intention 
to dedicate his life to theology, eyebrows rose. In the second and 
third decades of this century, the thinking world of the West put the- 
ology on a par with phrenology and astrology. No serious man would 
have anything to do with such occult arts. They were supposed to be 
based on false assumptions and, practically, they had nothing to 
give to man. 

All that has changed. Theology has once more achieved respecta- 
bility, while astrology has only acquired popularity and phrenology 


-has withered away. The reason for this change is manifold, but one 


reason is certainly the collapse of the optimistic naturalism which 
flourished at the end of the nineteenth century and through the first 
two decades of the twentieth. It was not the naturalism which annoyed 
the men of the late twenties and middle thirties. It was the optimism. 

By strictly empirical tests there was no ground for optimism. Things 
were getting different but not better nor was there any visible hope 
for improvement. Insecurity and threat faced men all over the world. 
The United States had its economic depression. Europe had the tur- 
moil of naziism, fascism and stalinism. Imperialism agitated the 
East not so much because of Western action, which was bad enough, 
but because of the ambition of Japan. Technology indeed was ad- 
vancing in gigantic strides. Aviation, radio and electronics shrunk 
Epiror’s NoTE: This article and the two which follow were originally delivered as lec- 


tures at Fordham University under the auspices of the Theology Department, Chairman: 
Rev. Robert W. Gleason, S.J. 
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distances and there were machines for every human effort. But all 
this evident progress did not make the lot of the earth-dweller any 
more tranquil. In some respects the machines were a cause of the 
trouble. The leisurely production of the ancient craftsman who ad- 
justed his instruments to his own needs and temper was gone. The 
new machines worked at a fixed tempo to which man had to adjust 
and when he used his new tools as perforce he had to, he was under 
tension. It was not now the eagle eye of the foreman which had 
caused him nervousness in the past, but rather his mechanical tool 
which was next to him and in accelerated operation every minute of 
his working day. Technology was seen as absolutely necessary but 
it alone was not going to solve the problems of the human situation. 

Things were certainly not getting better of themselves. You had to 
put your collective mind to it. When the collective mind did go to 
work in the League of Nations and in the Rooseveltian Braintrust, it 
was suddenly discovered that “the best laid schemes o’ mice and men 
gang aft a-gley an’ lea’e us nought but grief and pain for promis’d 
joy.” The reason why they often “gang a-gley” is because there is 
an uncontrollable factor in human action which for ages had been 
called man’s freedom. In other words, the heart of the human situa- 
tion was the problem of human liberty. No matter how you treated 
man, this stubborn indeterminism showed its ugly head. Force and 
coercion were applied to men; persuasion most skillfully employed 
was directed toward him; knowledge was deluged over him; but there 
was no known medium which could infallibly control that freedom. 
The existentialist philosophers who were coming to the fore in that 
time invented the phrase, “Man is condemned to freedom.” 

Freedom was not a new word in the twenties and thirties. It had 
come down to us from the past and there was a glorious ring to it. 
In fact we had the Liberty Bell as one of its most revered symbols. It 
was the mark of the United States that culturally it was a champion of 
freedom, while other Western communities had lost their faith in it: 
Italy, Germany and Russia, for example. 

Yet freedom was on trial. It was universally recognized that it was 
not true that its only possible fruit was good. It was evident that it 
could also bring forth much evil. In man freedom produced the 
problem of evil. Evil had not been the object of man’s contemplation 
for many decades, 2nd the men who spoke of evil did not explain it. 
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They only explained it away. Their usual solution was that evil was 
only a manifestation of bad organization, which through education 
would automatically evolve into good organization. Evil in this view 
was only the birth pain of the better. This was consoling doctrine but 
it was not satisfactory to a world which experienced evil and saw no 
great good burgeoning out of it. 


I 


It was here that theology suddenly took on a new significance. This 
discipline had for millennia dealt with the problem of freedom and 
evil. It was the only discipline around with something profound to 
say about the matter. In consequence Cinderella suddenly became 
a princess. Karl Barth, Emil Brunner, Reinhold Niebuhr and Paul 
Tillich, theologians all, talked to our time about the concerns of the 
age. And they were heard. The dignity of theology was recognized 
again and this dignity has survived to our day. It is not the majestic 
eminence once enjoyed by theology in the distant past but at least 
the theologian no longer has to apologize for his presence among the 
molders of ideas. 

What has the theologian to say about freedom? Very much, and 
he has been doing it for many centuries. As Mortimer Adler in his 
The Idea of Freedom (New York: Doubleday, 1958) has pointed out, 
most theologians have seen that freedom is a comp!ex notion having 
as many as four or five levels of meaning. Political freedom is 
hardly the heart of the matter and even the psychic capacity for 
choice is a superficial aspect of liberty. 

Theologians of the Catholic tradition have without exception taken 
the human capacity of choosing for granted. They never went into 
great investigations of this obvious phenomenon, which even deter- 
minists freely admit. As a phenomenon, the choice of alternatives is 
evident in all conceivable agents when they are thrust into situations 
which permit a variety of reactions. Even the dog must choose which 
of two chewable bones he will chew on. But the Catholic theologians 
felt that the problem of choice of future lines of activity took on a 
peculiar freedom when the different possibilities of reaction were 
previously contemplated. In such an event, and only a contemplating 
agent is capable of it, we have deliberate choice, and this is free in a 
sense higher than mere contingency. Granted indeed that the result- 
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ing action was contingent, its contingency was in function of the de- 
liberation, decision and responsibility of the agent. Catholic theo- 
logians never bothered to prove that man acted in this way. They 
simply considered it to be an existential datum and as a datum it 
presented man with problems. They wisely refused to solve the prob- 
lems by denying that the ground of the problematic was real. 

This is the first contribution of theology, the serene and unbefud- 
dled admission of man’s freedom as an experienced datum. In this 
admission theology did not confuse contingency and liberty. Liberty 
is a quality peculiar to rational action. It says more than the truism 
that all things are possible; it affirms that man can comprehend pos- 
sibility and control its actualization. Liberty is, therefore, a dignity 
and a sign of human worth. What is more, liberty does not make man 
worthy but man is free because he is antecedently worthy. 

This first theological affirmation concerning liberty is of immense 
consequence. To suppress a man’s liberty by coercion, duress or 
meddling with his being is to treat man in disaccord with his worth. 
He is being unworthily treated and if the man himself succumbs to 
such interference, he is conducting himself unworthily. There is in 
this position the firm basis for an effective humanism. Man becomes 
an agent of peculiar value for no other reason than that he is a man. 
Christianity’s approach to slavery ended slavery not by banning the 
institution but by removing the postulate which justified the system. 
If any man is by his very being free, then he cannot because of his 
essence be a slave, and accidental slavery is only an economic ar- 
rangement agreed upon by those concerned with economic ends. The 
pagan’s contempt for the slave always rested on the supposition of 
the unworthiness of the slave, a notion patent in the writings of such 
men as Plato and Aristotle, though attacked by Stoics like Epictetus, 
Seneca and Marcus Aurelius. But even the Stoics considered the 
slave’s worth as something he could achieve by asceticism and not as 
something antecedent to his own behavior. The Christian theologians 
went beyond both the Academy and the Stoa by insisting that man 
was worthy before he acted. In this situation master and slave were 
really equals, and in consequence the system lost any advantages it 
may have had. When it lost its advantages, it lost its reason to exist, 
and in Christianity the system could only wither away and finally 
disappear. We have here an eloquent instance of the way theology 
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works. It does not necessarily attack objectives by direct assault; it 
simply floods them with light under which the objectives melt away. 


II 


The mere recognition of the fact of human liberty is not of itself 
a superlative achievement. As it is a datum, it really is not denied 
by anyone, if we limit liberty to its phenomenological level, namely, 
deliberate, responsible decision. Every man knows that he posits such 
acts and there is no use telling him that he does not do so. The prob- 
lems of liberty arise when we go beyond the mere experimental fact 
and relate it to the whole framework of universal meaning. What 
are the metaphysical implications of freedom? What does it tell us 
about the world and its structure? What does it tell us about the 
ground of being? What does it suggest as a decent pattern for human 
coexistence? These are the real questions which are brought to man’s 
attention because he is involved in deliberate, responsible decisions. 
In answering these questions only theology is competent to give ulti- 
mate answers, and every ultimate answer will be theological, even 
though it may be a very bad theology. 

From the very phenomenon of choice we know that freedom is self- 
affirmation. The question immediately arises whether it is only self- 
affirmation, or to put it in its ultimate form, what is the self who af- 
firms? Is the self an isolated, unrelated consciousness, floating with- 
out orientation or direction on the mysterious sea of existence, itself 
selfless? There are those in the past and present who have answered 
affirmatively. Of course, this answer supposes that history is a seeth- 
ing mass of maggots in an opaque puddle, unlovely, without pattern 
and beyond judgment. This answer is reckless and has only the glory 
of wildly manifesting freedom, which as we have seen is a noble thing. 
When man is confronted with the real, he inevitably looks for its 
meaning, so that the meaningless and nothing are synonyms. The 
fury of chaos is unthinkable. The self is somehow definable; it is not 
a mere splutter in an ooze. 

From this basic insight Catholic theology has had much to say about 
freedom and self-affirmation. It begins with the supposition that the 
self is structured and its affirmations must be related to that structure. 
Any affirmation inconsistent with such structure is not a self-affirma- 
tion, but a self-denial, and by that very fact treason to the self. Such 
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a preposterous affirmation is indeed a manifestation of freedom 
but it is not its proper fruit; not its use but its abuse. This was 
basic to the Christian theologian’s conception of freedom. Liberty 
does not mean absolute indifference to either of two alternatives, 
though it did in finite agents suppose that physically either alternative 
could be chosen. But only one should be chosen, that which accorded 
better with the structure of the human self. Freedom was conceived 
as an instrumentality for perfection, not as an expression of uncon- 
ditioned autonomy. In this conception freedom is a responsibility 
rather than an absence of law. Freedom is not man’s possession in 
order to enable him to do what is good or evil; it is an enablement to 
do the good in a rational way. 

It is at this point that Catholic theology takes a stand on freedom 
which opposes it to almost all other forms of visions of liberty. The- 
ology sees three dimensions in the self. First of all, it is an agent 
rooted in the ground of being which transcends the particular human 
agent but without which the agent is nothing. Man’s being derives 
from a source distinct from himself and man’s activity shows up not 
only the finite self but an infinite self, the last and first spring of being 
and action. Second, any reference to an inbuilt design in the human 
self is unrealistic if only constructed in the light of an atemporal 
idea of man achieved by abstracting from history. To understand 
man’s true design we must study man in his historical context. Third, 
man’s history will not be adequately achieved by consulting man 
alone. It will be necessary to contemplate the vision of man as 
possessed by the author of history. The purview of this vision is 
granted only by divine graciousness in a personal self-revelation 
inviting man to faith. 

These three principles have weighty consequences. According to 
Catholic theology, historical man has a flaw in his structure. This flaw 
is labeled by the term “Original Sin.” The term affirms that the ac- 
tive human self is a disturbed personality and nothing which man can 
do can eliminate the disturbance. At most he can reduce the dis- 
turbance but he cannot get rid of it. As a consequence man will 
freely express his own split self by split action, which will be simul- 
taneously self-realizing and self-defeating. He cannot by himself 
reach the goal of liberty which is perfect self-affirmation, for when 
he affirms self, he is affirming a self torn between being and nonbeing. 
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Here we find theology’s criticism of all optimistic naturalism which 
supposes that man can by education, training, guidance or asceticism 
achieve a totally satisfactory self-expression. There is a death or 
destruction impulse vitiating all human effort. This view of man and 
his freedom has exasperated all naturalists because it flatly denies the 
basis of their own philosophy. It has been a constant temptation of 
Catholic theology to compromise its own basic insight in its dialogue 
with the thinkers from beyond its own circle, but the compromise has 
always been resisted by the major voices of the Catholic tradition. 
Augustine rose to attack Pelagianism and Semipelagianism and his 
views have prevailed. The Augustinian conception of man has often 
been caricatured by its own friends as a doctrine of total depravity 
shows. But Augustine never thought that man was a monster; he only 
denied he was a balanced agent. 

What makes Augustinian anthropology most distasteful to natural- 
ists is the doctrine held by all Catholic theologians that man’s self- 
affirmation, to be adequate, must ultimately be an affirmation of God 
in the self. This demands a consciousness of God derived from the 
self’s returning to the ground of its being. Such a state is not natural 
because in it man leaves the order of nature and only beyond nature 
can he truly realize himself. To make such a goal! the dynamism of 
man, irritates the secularist because he wants man to occupy himself 
only with secular goods. But Catholic theology has always denied 
that such an orientation can have ultimate meaning for mankind. All 
being is divine in its ground and the elimination of the ground of 
being from the consideration of man directs him not to what abso- 
lutely is but to what is absolutely not, and this is a frustrating ac- 
tivity. From the point of view of the Catholic theologian, secularism 
and naturalism are self-defeating and therefore are lamentable pro- 
grams of human action rather than liberating saviors. In the bitter 
dialogue between the theologian and the secularist, the secularist has 
one defense: he does not believe that God has made any revelation 
concerning the destiny of man. Here he stands impregnable and that 
is why he glories in his unbelief and exalts the fact of freedom. It 
never dawns on him that he is not defending freedom but only using 
it, for to believe is as free as unbelief. To say that there is a revela- 
tion is just as much a manifestation of freedom as to say that there 
is not. The only difference is that, if there is a revelation, to reject it 
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freely is an abuse of liberty and not its proper function. Freedom 
gives man no grounds for rejecting the real, though it does make it 


possible. 
III 


For the Catholic theologian, then, absolute freedom, the freedom 
of the unconditioned creator, is not and cannot be the freedom of 
man. To treat human freedom as if it were divine is nonsense in any 
hypothesis, but it is tragic nonsense if we consider man as he his- 
torically exists, since this man is prone to abuse freedom in every in- 
stance. Yet Catholic theology is not a despairing pessimism. It has 
an optimism of its own which stands up better than the naive opti- 
mism of the naturalist and secularist. 

Man indeed is a split personality; he will always abuse his own 
freedom, and this abuse will bring suffering to individual man and to 
the human community. However, man operates in function of an 
original divine will and God is good, kind, wise and all-powerful. 
His beneficent design cannot be thwarted by human willfulness for 
He uses even the wrath of man to praise Him. What is more, He can 
overcome the schizophrenia of men by interiorly inspiring and gently 
moving them to proper choices in their freedom. This action is called 
grace, the gracious sanating intervention of God in a bent world, 
whereby the kind designs of the Creator become real. The weakness 
of man and the limits of human freedom need not depress the human 
agent. In his weakness the power and majesty of God are at work, 
and human history, produced by human agents, will bring glory to 
God and peace to men of good will. 

On hearing this gospel, one might think of Leibniz who considered 
ours the best of all possible worlds, a theory which was savagely ridi- 
culed by Voltaire in Candide. Others may see in it the Stoic principle 
of detached resignation. Actually the doctrine neither rests on de- 
lusion nor leads to passivity. Suffering and disappointment are not 
denied nor is it pretended that they can be transmogrified into pleas- 
ures. It is not suggested that we have no part in the formation of the 
destiny of the self or history. Above all it is affirmed that history 
is a divine comedy and not a Greek tragedy. 

What is demanded by the Catholic theology of freedom is intense 
activity and, as far as is possible, the elimination of all obstacles to 
free choice deriving from human duress or neurotic compulsions. 
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The capacity for free choice must be heightened to the degree com- 
patible with the limiting situation of Original Sin. Action is called 
for in the framework of my little world with its stimuli and challenge. 
The man envisaged by Catholic theology does not retire from the 
external world into the cave of his isolated self, not even when he 
becomes a hermit. He is always open to the world and its impinging 
action. In the light of his faith, and of reason enriched by faith, he 
tries to solve the problems, individual and social, which come his 
way. He makes the most of his being, which is active and creative, 
nor is he afraid to trust his understanding of things, extremely fallible 
as it is. However, he is under no illusions. He knows that whatever is 
ultimately valuable in his contribution comes not from him, but 
from the good God working in him in a way he does not understand. 
The evil which results even from his best-intentioned efforts will not 
dismay him, because he knows that he is a faulty organism, and the 
very evils will set the stage for something extremely good when seen 
from the viewpoint of eternity, which he now can only grasp by 
faith, not by vision. Wisely he will not expect Paradise in the secular 
order nor is his eye fixed on such a goal for his actions. Yet none- 
theless he will with wisdom fight injustice and unrighteousness, strive 
to acquire more knowledge wherever it may lie, always remembering 
that his wisdom is shot through with folly and his projects of amelior- 
ation fraught with strains of old and new injustice. He can do this 
because in the long run, in the moment beyond time, it will work out 
unto definitive good. In defective freedom he creates his world be- 
cause the great free Creator is using him as he is for the awesome 
glory of total creation. In part he understands, and this partial 
understanding is buttressed by faith, but much he does not under- 
stand and he accepts on trust the meaningfulness of it all. He may 
be weak, perverse and purblind, but God writes straight with crooked 
lines. 

I submit that this man is free in the fullest sense of human freedom. 
It is not here a question of the physical possibility of choosing this or 
that, but the capacity for action, creativity and insight for the fullest 
liberation of human potential. We are not dealing with mere freedom 
from something as if that were all of the question, but we are pro- 
posing freedom for something, rendering freedom dynamic, liber- 


ating and creative. 
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As a vision, the theological conception of freedom certainly com- 
mands respect. The main objection to it, when not derived from 
metaphysical assumptions, comes from the patent fact that Christian 
history does not show this conception at work. Rather the Christians, 
and even the theologians, have shown themselves foes of freedom 
not once or again but constantly. For many thinkers Christianity is 
rejected because it is repressive, employing duress and coercion 
whenever it can. 

It would be childish simply to dismiss this objection by blithely 
denying that it is true. The Christian fact is an historical fact with 
a hidden transhistorical dimension. In its purely historical dimen- 
sions it will be homogeneous with all other historical facts, and these, 
as we have seen, are shot through with Original Sin. The Church is 
waiting for the Kingdom of Heaven; it does not think that it is the 
Kingdom of Heaven except in an imperfect, relative sense. The 
Church more than anything else is the perfect example of the the- 
ologian’s vision of human freedom. Even human efforts at justice 
and righteousness are not without their vicious elements, and an over- 
all good intention does not purge the action of its perverse factors. 
The theologian constructs his schemes by stepping back from the 
existing thing he wishes to describe and he foreshortens the object. 
The impurities of existence are thus invisible to his view. In so do- 
ing he does not falsify but he does give us a representation which 
is less than a photograph but definitely more than a fantasy. 

Unlike a pure philosophy which is only in the mind, Christianity 
is an earthly society in its own right and compenetrates another so- 
ciety which is the secular commonwealth. Now it is precisely in 
society and the contact of society with society that Original Sin 
shows up most clearly, and society must guard itself against Original 
Sin lest it perish. It is in free choice that Original Sin manifests 
itself most and society will always try to curb free choice as effec- 
tively as it can in those areas where a threat can arise to its own 
well-being or survival. The consequence is that all societies exercise 
a repressive force on their members. The Catholic Church will be 
no exception to this rule but since membership in that society is on 
a voluntary basis, those who join the society are merely actualizing 
their freedom, and others in principle have no complaint. The com- 
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plaint does arise because the presence of the Church in the secular 
commonwealth is conceived as a threat to the freedom of those out- 
side of the society which is the Church. 

Although political liberty is only one facet of human freedom, 
yet political liberties have always loomed large in the questions raised 
by freedom. That man needs society and without it is not fully human 
is granted by all thinkers. That society will increase the area of 
choice for the human agent is just as obvious. That a bad choice on 
the part of the individual in a social context can threaten the existence 
of society is admitted by all who are not anarchists, the most romantic 
of all deniers of Original Sin. The question to what extent society 
can prevent such bad choices has one answer all men are agreed on: 
organized society should use duress and persuasion to cut off pos- 
sibilities of choice only in so far as the survival and well-being of 
society demand, neither more nor less. Man’s own urge to self- 
expression must enjoy the widest range of possibilities permitted by 
his limited condition. In consequence it is not the function of the 
community, religious or secular, to curtail these possibilities unless 
it must in order to preserve itself. Nor does the social nature of man 
imply a conflict between individual and social drives. It is one and 
the same man who is an individual and a member of the republic. 
A balance of interest is required but there is no conflict in the ab- 
stract. The situation is polar and dialectic, but hardly antithetical. 

According to Catholic theology the Church is God’s medium for 
divinizing man, and to that extent she is divine herself. The Church 
consequently feels that she speaks not in her own name but in the 
name of God, and His will is her law. To be sure, the divine will is 
implemented by human church law, but even this human product is 
considered only as a concrete application of the will of God. The 
application obviously supposes an historical situation to which it 
applies. Hence church law is subject to change because situations 
change or are better understood with time. 

In rigor of logic the Church should outlaw all sin in its own com- 
munity and in consequence the repressive action of the Church on 
its own members should be extreme. Actually this logical conclu- 
sion was never accepted by the Church which has always rejected the 
counsels of puritans from the days of Christ to our own. Let the 
wheat and the cockle grow together. There will be a division and 
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separation in the last judgment. Before that moment, to pull up all 
the cockle would entail pulling up or weakening the wheat plants 
which grow with the cockle side by side. There is here a stand for 
liberty, even though it is recognized that liberty can be abused. 
Liberty is so great a good that it is proper to allow it even though it 
is capable of evil. God does not force man to virtue even though He 
calls him to it, and so the Church feels that her exhortation to the 
godly life can be no more narrow-minded than is He in whose name 
she speaks. 

Yet in the community of the Church there will be restrictions on 
liberty which are not recognized as necessary to those beyond the 
Church’s family. Can the Church in God’s name subject them to its 
laws? Many a non-Catholic thinks that this is the position of Catholic 
theology. Many a Catholic thinks that it is the doctrine of the Church, 
though it must be modified by the Church’s capacity to enforce it. 
Yet the serene tradition of the Church favors neither of these two 
views. From the days of the Roman empire to the day of Russian 
dominion, it was the Church alone who withstood the tyrant in the 
name of freedom. The despot can kill off all Catholics in his do- 
mains, but if he allows only one to survive, he will have to face one 
champion of freedom. 

The concerned non-Catholic sees this well enough, but he asks 
whether this concern for freedom is merely a love for the Church’s 
freedom rather than for the freedom of man. The Catholic theologian 
will answer the question by pointing out that the Church loves her own 
freedom because she is human and sees her freedom as a facet of all 
human liberty. She cannot defend her own without defending the 
freedom of all. In her predilection for freedom, the Church sets 
strict limitations on the authority of society. 

The Church believes that there is a law of God freely revealed by 
Him to men. The Church also believes that she is the sole custodian 
and interpreter of this law, nor will she permit any other entity to 
apply or execute that law. The Church also believes that there is a 
natural law embodied in the very nature of things and man by his 
rational nature is capable of knowing it, even if only imperfectly. 
It is not for the Church to execute that law, less is it the function of 
the secular commonwealth. The Church will deal with the natural 
law only in so far as it is made manifest in God’s revelation and the 
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secular community should respect it by making it possible for man 
to live up to it. The law of nature which is the same as the law of 
reason is not what is to be enforced by the political society. The law 
of nature enforces itself. Political society by the leave of natural law 
makes its own laws which have only one end: the balanced liberty 
and prosperity of the citizens. These laws must tolerate much that 
is condemned by the law of reason, because the human being is not 
only rational but unreasonable as well, and for him as he is society 
exists. If the Church cannot make a heaven on earth, the political 
society is hardly more capable. The ambiguities of the human situa- 
tion are essential to it and any attempt to remove them will destroy 
the human situation. Hence in the light of theology the non-Catholic 
need not fear the presence of the Church in his secular society. She 
has no intention to take over the functions of political government 
nor even use these functions as implements of her own concern. 

But the non-Catholic insists that he has seen in history the efforts 
of the Church to do precisely what theology says it does not do. In- 
stead of denying such facts, the theologian can only point again to 
his basic insight. All things in history, the Church therefore as well, 
will show evidences of the heavy influence of Original Sin. The Church 
is not a sinner but she is made up of sinners. The non-Catholic’s com- 
plaint is not with the Church living up to herself but with the human 
situation. To complain about that is not wise. To recognize it as a 
datum which is both a challenge and a humbling truth is the wiser 
course. To judge benignantly the faults of others is one of the lessons 
which Original Sin teaches. My neighbors are sinners and so am I. 
We can only turn to God and say sincerely, “forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive those who trespass against us.” 

In brief outline we have tried to distill the bimillennial doctrine of 
Catholic theology in its meditations on freedom. The work of so many 
thinkers, some of whom were singularly gifted, must be enlighten- 
ing for our time. The readiness of the moment to hear the theologian 
makes it imperative for the theologians to speak to the world con- 
cerning something which concerns all men always, especially today. 
Any given moment is wall-eyed. It sees things exclusively in terms 
of its own anxiety. A wall-eyed vision distorts the truth and truth so 
achieved will not make us free. The long ponderings of so many ages 
of theologians on so complex a question as human freedom are of 
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immense help for the student of liberty in a particular age. He will 
see other dimensions of the problem than the one suggested by his 
contemporary crisis and he will be able to see his own problem in 
the light of a holistic approach to his question. 

Theology deals with what concerns man ultimately. There can be 
no discussion which is not based on ultimate concern. In consequence 
I have given a theology of freedom, because only this will ultimately 


illuminate our quest. 
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Man is a complex of perceptions, 
affections and imaginings, of im- 
pulses, urges and instincts. To 
what extent can he control this 
mass of psychic dynamisms? 


MORAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASPECTS OF FREEDOM 


JOSEPH S. DUHAMEL 


IN AN ARTICLE PUBLISHED IN 1929,’ Father Arthur Vermeersch 
wrote that one of the most important questions facing the moral theo- 
logian of his day was “the grave and thorny problem . . . of subjective 
imputability.” Today, thirty years later, it remains a grave and 
thorny problem, and this article makes no pretense of solving it. We 
can analyze, however, some special aspects of the cognitional and vo- 
litional elements necessary for freedom. We can indicate the manner 
in which these two faculties of the soul can be impeded in their func- 
tioning with consequent diminution of psychological freedom, of sub- 
jective imputability, and of moral guilt. We can decide whether 
and how the established claims of the modern schools of psychology 
and psychiatry can be integrated into the traditional doctrinal frame- 
work of moral theology to help us in our task. We can propose those 
norms and standards for judging subjective responsibility that are 
commonly admitted in moral theology under the guidance of the of- 
ficial teaching of the Church. And we can indicate some lines of 


” 


1 Arthur Vermeersch, S.J., “Soixante ans de théologie morale,” Nouvelle Revue Théo- 
logique, 56 (1929), 880. 
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research that are still open for a clearer understanding of the prob- 
lem itself and for a possibly more satisfying solution. 

Our task is not to prove the freedom of the will. That truth is a 
fundamental article of faith that is essential to the very concept of 
Catholic theology and scholastic philosophy. Unless the will is free, 
man cannot be held responsible for his attitudes and acts, he is in- 
capable of either virtue or vice, and there can be no question of a 
God-given reward for a life of virtue or of punishment for a life of 
sin. This basic capacity of the will to chcose freely is called philo- 
sophical freedom. If at the time a man chose moral evil, he could 
have chosen moral good, this philosophical freedom was present, and 
it is only on that supposition that his sinful act can be called free. 
Likewise, if at the time he chose moral good, he could have refused 
such a choice or chosen moral evil, he possessed philosophical free- 
dom, and it is only on that supposition that his choice of moral good 
can be called free. Unless man is a responsible agent who, given the 
necessary conditions of previous knowledge and motivation, is cap- 
able of freely deciding whether to act or not to act and of choosing 
freely between alternative courses of action, as between moral good 
and moral evil, there is no obligatory moral order. 

This much granted, our problem now begins. For, to say that an 
action was philosophically free does not determine what degree of 
freedom it possessed. Our problem has to do with psychological 
freedom, with the degree of control exercised by the will in the choice 
of moral good or moral evil. It has always been a principle of moral 
theology that there are impediments to psychological freedom. It has 
always been admitted that ignorance of or inadvertence to the nature 
of a proposed act and its moral values, concupiscence and the pas- 
sions of the sensitive appetite, fear, and the influence of deeply 
rooted habits can and co diminish psychological freedom, consequent 
subjective imputability, and moral guilt. The problem is to explain the 
manner in which these obstacles can interfere with the operation of a 
spiritual faculty, and to determine, in some general way, what degree 
of interference their influence exerts. To understand this problem 
we must consider the nature and. the mode of operation of the two 
spiritual faculties necessary for freedom, the intellect and the will. 
Owing to the limitations of space, it is impossible to consider the 
total range of the influence of ignorance and inadvertence. We must 
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confine our analysis of the cognitive element necessary for freedom 
to the distinction between conceptual and evaluational cognition. 


CONCEPTUAL AND EVALUATIONAL COGNITION 


Psychiatry has been much interested in that baffling type of per- 
sonality known as the psychopath or the sociopath. One psychologist 
describes them as follows: 


They are neither psychotic nor neurotic in the sense in which these adjec- 
tives are applicable to unambiguous cases of mental disorder. Nevertheless 
they exhibit a seeming pathological inability to be mindful of routine obli- 
gations and sensitive to the rights of others. It is as if they lacked the capacity 
to appreciate the ethical implications of conduct problems. The word appre- 
ciate is used advisedly in this context; for with them it is not a question of not 
knowing the “difference between right and wrong,” but of not being able to 
evaluate such a difference emotionally. In a purely cognitive manner they 
“know” that it is “wrong” to stab a child, to pour acid on a puppy, or to steal 
money from a blind newspaper vendor. However, they fail to experience the 
emotional revulsion which crimes of this character arouse in the average 


man.” 

Now it is not the province of moral theology to judge the exactness 
of this description or to comment on the etiology of such an aberra- 
tion, However, as a result of the research done on this type of per- 
sonality, moral theologians have been stimulated to look more sharply 
at a distinction they always knew but did not, perhaps, sufficiently 
apply in practice. I refer to the distinction between conceptual and 
evaluational cognition. This distinction was given a new importance 
by reason of its use in a decision of the Roman Rota in a matrimonial 
case.’ In this case, the validity of the marriage was attacked on the 
grounds that the man, although generally intelligent (he was a 
lawyer), was incapable of evaluating sufficiently the ethical side of 
marriage, much less the importance of the duties that derive from 
this act. It was argued that, although he knew the nature of his act, 
he did not freely determine himself to it because of his incapacity 
to evaluate the nature, the importance, and the consequences of 
matrimonial consent. Hence, the marriage should be declared null 


and void. 


2D. B. Klein, Mental Hygiene: The Psychology of Personal Adjustment (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1944), p. 88. 

8 Sacrae Romanae Rotae Decisiones Seu Sententiae, vol. 33, decisio 15, Nullitas Matri- 
monii coram Wynen, 25 Feb. 1941. (Rome: Vatican Polyglot Press, 1950), pp. 144-68. 
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It is true that, in deciding the facts of the case, it was held that 
there was insufficient evidence to show that the husband actually 
lacked the capacity to evaluate the nature of matrimonial consent. 
However, the case is still important because of the lengthy discussion 
of the principles involved. Monsignor Arthur Wynen, one of the most 
learned and experienced judges of the Rota, took great pains to 
examine in detail the psychological and psychiatric grounds alleged 
for the lack of freedom in the matrimonial consent. Moreover, he ad- 
mitted as a matter of principle and as not inconsistent with scholastic 
philosophy and theology that it is not enough for freedom and 
imputability that there be conceptual cognition only; there is also 
required the capacity to weigh and evaluate the substantial elements 
of the proposed action. A brief quotation from this document will 
make clear the distinction: 

In not a few judgments there is really a twofold cognitive function which 
can and should be distinguished: the one merely representative or conceptual, 
the other deliberative or evaluational; and this twofold function is principally 
in evidence in judgments which concern “practicable things” [agibilia], that 
is, in practical judgments. The mere conceptual cognition expresses what the 
object of cognition is; the evaluational cognition expresses the importance or 
worth it has, or what value it has. Generally a man perceives both aspects 
together in the same act of cognition; especially an adult in those matters 
which pertain to ordinary, everyday experience. But neither factually nor 
conceptually do these two cognitions express the same thing; they express 
rather diverse aspects of the same object. Experience shows that the merely 
conceptual judgment is formed earlier and much more easily; an evaluational 
cognition is acquired later and with more difficulty. Furthermore, it is to be 
noted that the use of reason, which is required for every human act, regards 
both conceptual cognition and evaluational cognition, and demands a capacity 
both for the exercise of reason and for the dominion of reason, that is, the 
capacity of a man to dispose of himself and his action according to that twofold 
cognition of the object.‘ 

In the case just cited, the main application of the distinction in- 
volved the juridical character of the matrimonial consent. Its greater 
importance for us is that the distinction can and must also be applied 
to the consent of the will to moral evil necessary for a sinful act. 
Freedom depends on the degree of contro] actually exercised by the 
will. This will-control depends on the power of deliberation, the 
power to assess and weigh alternative courses of action; and this 


4 Ibid., p. 149. (Italics in original.) 
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power of deliberation, in turn, depends on the evaluational cognition 
of the sinful act proposed to the will. If there is no evaluational 
cognition of the act as sinful, there may be an objective violation of 
the moral order, but there will be no subjective guilt and no sin. Also, 
if there is no evaluational cognition of the proposed act as a grave 
sin or of the nature and implications of mortal sin, there will be no 
grave subjective guilt. 

The first application of this distinction regards the sins of child- 
hood. Although a child may have knowledge of sin as a wrongful 
childish deed, most often there will not be present that evaluational 
cognition of mortal sin that is necessary for grave subjective guilt.’ 
The child may be able to recite from memory the definition of mortal 
sin he has learned from the Catechism, but that, of itself, implies only 
conceptual knowledge. Normally, his mind is not yet sufficiently devel- 
oped so that he can realize, appreciate, and evaluate the elements of 
that definition. It can often happen, therefore, that a child can contract 
a habit of sin before he has acquired evaluational cognition of the 
nature of his act. Such habits are not sinful or not gravely sinful as 
to their subjective moral guilt. Later, when the evaluational know]l- 
edge of the nature of his acts is acquired, he will have the obligation 
of using the means necessary to break the habit, although inculpably 
acquired, but the very difficulty of the struggle may sometimes dimin- 
ish his subjective imputability to a greater or less extent even then.° 

While evaluational cognition of the nature of serious sin is ordi- 
narily and habitually present in normal adults, it is possible that 
some temporary and transitory impediment may disturb or even 
destroy the evaluational content of his cognition while leaving the 
conceptual cognition undisturbed. This may explain why some people 
candidly admit that they had knowledge of the grave sinfulness of an 


5“A child of five years who sets fire to his father’s hayloft, although he has conceptual 
cognition both of the hayloft and the fire, does not have evaluative cognition of the crime, 
that is of the objectively very serious violation of right order which he perpetrates; and 
consequently this violation cannot be imputed to him, He does have, however, both con- 
ceptual and evaluative cognition of his act inasmuch as it is a wrongful childish deed, 
and accordingly in this respect his action is imputed to him and is deserving of punish- 
ment” (ibid., p. 150). (Italics in original.) 


6 Cf. “Theological and Psychiatric Aspects of Habitual Sin. I. Theological Aspects,” 
by Joseph S. Duhamel, S.J., “II. Psychiatric Aspects,” by Jerome Hayden, O.S.B., M.D., 
Proceedings of the Eleventh Annual Convention of the Catholic Theological Society of 
America (1956), pp. 130-63. Some practical norms are given on pp. 144-149. 
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act, while just as sincerely, yet stubbornly, protesting that they had lit- 
tle or no power to resist. Of course, this protest may be a more or less 
deliberate post factum “rationalizing,” to try to convince themselves 
that what should not have taken place did not actually take place.’ 
However, it is also possible that what they say is the objective truth. 
It may be that the knowledge with which they acted was only con- 
ceptual because their habitual evaluation cognition, under the psychic 
stress of a sudden and particularly strong impulse of passion or of 
some other impediment to freedom, was substantially disturbed and 
inculpably inoperative. 

There is no intention here of establishing a presumption against 
grave subjective guilt for those who act under the influence of strong 
passion or of a deeply rooted habit. In fact, I very definitely hold 
that the presumption goes in the opposite direction and that the ex- 
ception must be proved. However, if legitimate psychological evi- 
dence can show that some mentally or emotionally unbalanced per- 
sons permanently lack the capacity of evaluating the moral implica- 
tions of their acts, such testimony would contradict no principle of 
moral theology. Moreover, I suggest that the lack of evaluational 
cognition, which is a more or less permanent defect in the psychopath, 
may be a temporary and transitory impediment to freedom in some 
individuals at some times with regard to some acts that are committed 
under the influence of strong psychic stresses.* More easily can this be 

7Dom Jerome Hayden gives another explanation: “Another type of conscience which 
one finds is the one which theologians call lax conscience which is characterized by a 
tendency to deny or diminish obligations. It is held that this type of conscience results 
from harboring false principles and leading a sinful life. While it is true that laxity 
of conscience may result from a loss of sensitivity of the soul through repeated sinful 
acts and from harboring false principles, it is possible to have the genesis of this dis- 
turbance occur in the reverse order: namely, the habitual repetition of sinful acts 
through a primary lack of sensitivity of conscience. This type of disturbance may be 
seen among neurotics of the anxiety-hysterical type. Laxity of conscience in such cases 
can be brought about by a process of denial. This is a very primitive mental device which 
is the forerunner of the unconscious dynamism known as repression. Denial is an ego- 


defence which represents a step toward the repression of an ego-alien impulse. The child’s 
thinking would be: ‘that cannot be because it should not be’” (ibid., p. 156). (Italics 
in the original.) 

8 Fr, John Lynch, S.J., in his “Notes on Moral Theology,” admits this conclusion: “It 
is not destroying the notion of subjective guilt to insist that this evaluative concept of 
evil is necessary for true guilt, or to admit the possibility of that concept’s being temporar- 
ily or even permanently impaired, in people of otherwise normal intelligence, by some 
psychic abnormality. The difficulty in practice comes in the attempt to verify this excep- 
tional phenomenon in individual cases” (Theological Studies, 17 [1956], 169). 
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verified in those who are to some degree neurotic or psychotic. But in 
all cases the degree of guilt must always be measured in proportion to 
the amount of evaluational cognition present, and it must not be meas- 
ured in proportion to the amount of conceptual cognition only. 


Direct INTERFERENCE WITH THE PowER OF THE WILL 


It is a principle of both philosophy and theology that the ultimate 
governing power in man is his free will. This means that, within those 
limits of the will’s own capacity that are a consequence of original 
sin, and with the aid of divine grace, man has the power to control 
enough of his conscious life that, when he comes to its end, he can 
truly be said to have determined for himself his own eternal destiny. 
This truth does not mean, however, that every act of the will itself is 
a free act; only the deliberate acts of the will are free. Nor does it 
mean that every external act of man’s conscious life is a free act; 
only those are free that are placed under the control and com- 
mand of the wi'!, and only to the extent that they are so controlled 
or commanded. 

Man is much more than that abstraction defined as a creature com- 
posed of body and soul. Considered as he exists in time and space, 
he is a complex mass of perceptions and affections in both his sensitive 
and rational life, of thoughts and imaginings, of mental and emo- 
tional attitudes, of impulses and urges and instincts. To what extent 
is the will capable of exercising control over this whole mass of psy- 
chic dynamisms? We have said that man has the power and the obli- 
gation to control his conscious life through the operation of his free 
will “within those limits of the will’s own capacity that are a conse- 
quence of original sin.” Even in normal man there are limits to the 
will’s power of control, limits imposed by the very nature of man, a 
fallen human nature although redeemed by Christ. 

Of tremendous importance in the psychic life of man is the activity 
of the material faculty we call his imagination wherein are formed 
the concrete images that accompany the thoughts of his mind. The 
importance of the imagination can be seen from this: first, because 
its activity can, of itself, be a strong sexual stimulus that has the 
power to activate sexual impulses and desires; secondly, because, by 
reason of their very vividness, these pictures in the imagination can 
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disturb the intellectual processes and sometimes exert a stronger in- 
fluence on the will than abstract thought. Yet, the activity of the 
imagination is not under the tyrannical control of the will. These 
pictures can arise independently of a will-act commanding or 
permitting their presence, and a mere command of the will does 
not have the power to make them disappear. Man simply does 
not have the power to eject from his imagination an unwanted picture 
the way he can throw an unwanted book out the window. He can, 
however, exercise some measure of indirect influence over the thoughts 
of his mind and the pictures of his imagination by the deliberate sub- 
stitution of other thoughts and pictures, and he is obliged to do this 
much to the extent that their presence is an occasion of sin for him. 
But even this indirect method is not always or even often effective. 
The will, then, is definitely limited in its power to control the activity 
of the imagination, which cannot be imputed to man as sin except in 
proportion as it could and should have been indirectly controlled by 
the will. 

Then, there are in man impulses and instincts that follow, of neces- 
sity, their own psychic laws of nature.’ These impulses and instincts 
seek the physical good of the sensitive appetite which is itself blind 
to moral values. Given the presence of certain external or internal 
stimuli, there necessarily follows an emotional response and, follow- 
ing that emotional response, there necessarily arises an impulse to do 
something about it. Now the will can control the seeking of these 
stimuli, and a man is bound to avoid them to the extent that they can 
be occasions of sin. However, the will has no tyrannical power to 
command the sensitive appetite not to feel the emotional response that 
is the natural reaction to a given stimulus. The will cannot effectively 
command the body not to feel pain when a man stubs his toe; and the 
will cannot command the body not to feel pleasure, even forbidden 
pleasure, when an inculpably experienced stimulus arouses such a 
pleasurable sensation. 

When such an emotional reaction is painful, the natural impulse 
that follows is to remove the pain-provoking stimulus and to assuage 
the pain. When the emotional reaction is pleasing, there follows nat- 


® For a brief and accurate treatment of instincts, including the sexual, and of the pos- 
sibility and the limits of control over them, cf. Gerald Kelly, S.J., Modern Youth and 
Chastity (St. Louis: The Queen’s Work, Inc., 1948), pp. 55-60. 
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urally and necessarily an impulse to continue the stimulus or to seek 
another that will increase the pleasure. Again, the will has no tyran- 
nical power to inhibit the presence of such an impulse; it is the nat- 
ural and necessary result of the emotional response. When the intel- 
lect recognizes that there is an impulse to commit some sinful exter- 
nal or internal action, the will can stand aside and refuse its deliber- 
ate consent to the impulse itself and to the pleasure that occasioned it. 

This leads us to the consideration of the power of the will to con- 
trol the execution of the external action to which there is a natural 
impulse. Our answer to this question must be given gradually since 
it concerns the problem of compulsive urges and irresistible impulses. 

In this context it is better to speak of compulsive urges than irre- 
sistible impulses. For if the impulse can be proved to have been ir- 
resistible, there is no great moral problem. Thus, if a man suffers 
from that irresistible impulse to steal that is known as kleptomania, 
moral theologians would readily admit that there may be little 
or no will-control over the external execution of an impulse of which 
he is the acknowledged pathological victim. Our problem deals 
rather with those who are not the recognized victims of permanent 
mental or emotional disorder that would class them definitely as 
neurotics or psychotics. And our question is this: given evaluational 
cognition of the gravely sinful nature of the external action to which 
there is this temporary compulsive urge, is the will always in such 
full contro] of the executory powers of man that, if the external action 
does take place, the man must always be judged guilty of grave sub- 
jective sin? 

We must concede that there has been a general hesitancy and re- 
luctance among moral theologians to admit that the will can be any- 
thing but fully free and in complete control of external actions pro- 
vided the intellect has not been impeded in its power of deliberation.” 


10 In the popular Summa Theologiae Moralis (ed. 33, 1956), of H. Noldin, S.J., and A. 
Schmitt, S.J., on the requisite of full consent of the will for mortal sin, we read: “Con- 
sensus plenus [requiritur], qui semper habetur, quoties voluntas post plenam advertentiam 
rei per legem prohibitae adhaeret. . .. Quare diversae passiones, praesertim metus gravis 
tum solum impediunt plenum consensum et proinde mortale peccatum, quando perfectum 
usum rationis impediunt” (vol. 1, n. 318). In his Summa Theologiae Moralis (ed. 3, 1938) 
B. H. Merkelbach, O.P., concludes his treatment of the influence of the neuroses and 
psychoses with this general observation: “Praedictae perturbationes omnes, etiamsi af- 
fectum aut voluntatem afficiunt, originem trahere videntur ex obnubilatione aut diminu- 
tione cognitionis intellectualis” (vol. 1, n. 99). 
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This reluctance is based on a passage of St. Thomas that is generally 

quoted in this context: “To whatever extent reason remains free and 

not subjected to passion, to that extent the movement of the will that 

remains does not tend with necessity toward the object to which pas- 

sion inclines.””* The conclusion sometimes drawn from this passage 

is as follows: if the cognition. of the sinful nature of the action re- 

mains undisturbed despite the influence of passion or of any other 
impediment to freedom, then the external act that takes place was 
completely free and under the full control of the will. In fact, you | 
will find in some textbooks the statement that the free will suffers no 
interference except by way of interference with the cognitive element 
of the human act.” 


Now, whatever be the truth of the matter (and we shall consider 
that later), this passage from St. Thomas should not be invoked as 
the basis for such a proposition. St. Thomas is speaking here of the 
elicited acts of the will itself; he is not dealing with external acts or 
with the degree of control of the will over the executory powers of 
man. He is not saying, therefore, that with the power of deliberation 
unimpeded, all external actions are under the full control of the yill 
and are therefore subjectively imputable to the highest degree. Herbe, 
if we accept the legitimate testimony of psychology and psychiatry 
that there are irresistible impulses and compulsive urges, the sa 
passage from St. Thomas cannot be cited to refute such test¥nony. 
As we see it, if the external action does take place, it is possible that 
there was no will-act that remained. Given the strength of some im- 
pulses in some persons at some times in some matters, the external ac- 
tion can take place completely or to a substantial degree on the level \ 
of an actus hominis, that is, it was not a human act besause no will-act 
commanded it or controlled it to a substantial degree. In fact, the 
external action can take place despite the prohibition of the will. 
Perhaps the principles of our scholastic philosophy can give some 
explanation of this. 


11 Ja, 2ae, q. 10, a. 3: “In quantum ergo ratio manet libera, et passioni non subjecta, 
in tantum voluntatis motus, qui manet, non ex necessitate tendit ad hoc ad quod passio 
inclinat.” 


12 For instance, the Theologiae Moralis Principia, Responsa, Consilia (ed. 3, 1933) 
of Arthur Vermeersch, S.J.: “Immo, praeter pravos eius [voluntatis] habitus, qui libertatem 
non tollunt, voluntas non aliter atque impedito intellectu impeditur” (vol. 1, n. 83). 
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We admit that, despite the complexity of man, he is an unum per 
se, a person who consists of a psychosomatic unity whose one soul de- 
termines his nature and his activity.** Given this unity, all his cogni- 
tive and affective powers are radicated in his one spiritual soul, those 
of his sensitive life as well as those of his rational life. It should not, 
then, cause wonder that an action on one level of this unity can cause 
a reaction on a different level. Hence, a spontaneous impulse of the 
sensitive appetite can and often does cause a spontaneous impulse of 
the rational appetite, of the will, toward the same sensible good even 
though the intellect clearly perceives it as a moral evil. We do ad- 
mit spontaneous impulses of the will itself. Moreover, the executory 
powers of man are also rooted in his one soul. For this reason, it is 
possible that an impulse of the sensitive appetite to a sensible good, 
recognized as a moral evil, can be so strong that the executory powers 
of man carry out the external action completely or partially outside 
the control of the will on the level of an actus hominis. There is then 
no action of the will that commanded it, or there is such a weak will- 
action in proportion to the power of the impulse itself, that the act 
cannot be attributed to the will as its gravely culpable cause. 

Since we do admit that the will has no tyrannical power in certain 
spheres of psychic activity, such as the pictures in the imagination, I 
see no reason to deny that the executory powers of man can, in some 
cases, carry an impulse to its external execution without a will-act 
that commanded it or despite a will-act that prohibited it. This can 
be admitted more readily in those in whom there is some degree of 
neurotic or psychic abnormality. However, I do not think the conclu- 
sion must be restricted only to those who are mentally unbalanced. 
Even the man who would be considered to enjoy normal mental health, 
on special occasions when he is under compulsion of an unusually 
severe psychic stress which may be due to the power of a deeply 
rooted habit, can execute an external action with so little effective 
control of his will that we may well doubt, at least, whether he was 
guilty of grave subjective sin. Think, for instance, of the compulsive 
drinking of the true alcoholic. Such a conclusion does not contradict 
the established principles of moral theology, provided it is kept within 


13In the Allocution given on April 10, 1958, Pius XII defined personality as “l’unité 
psycho-somatique de l'homme, en tant que déterminée et gouvernée par l’éme” (Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis, 50 [1958], 269). 
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the bounds of reason and faith as indicated by Pius XII in his Allo- 
cution on Religion and Psychology, April 13, 1953: 

It is not possible, therefore, when studying the relationship of the ego to the 
dynamisms that compose it, to concede unreservedly in theory the autonomy 
of man—that is, of his soul—but to go on immediately to state that in the 
reality of life this theoretica) principle appears to be very frequently set aside 
or minimized in the extreme. In the reality of life, it is argued, man always 
retains his freedom to give his internal consent to what he does, but in no 
way the freedom to do it. The autonomy of the free will is replaced by the 
heteronomy of instinctive dynamism. That is not the way God fashioned 
man. Original sin did not take away from man the possibility or the obliga- 
tion of directing his own actions through his soul. It cannot be alleged that 
the psychic troubles and disorders which disturb the normal functioning 
of the psychic being represent what usually happens. The moral struggle to 
remain on the right path does not prove that it is impossible to follow that 
path, nor does it authorize any drawing back." 

Again, there is no intention of establishing a presumption that, as 
a result of original sin, psychic impulses so diminish psychological 
freedom that the external actions of men are to be judged free of the 
guilt of serious sin. Our purpose has been simply this: we are willing 
to admit that, if legitimate psychological evidence can show that 
some impulses on some occasions in some individuals diminish psy- 
chological freedom to a substantial degree or even completely sup- 
press it, no principle of reason or faith compels us to deny such evi- 
dence. Certainly, it cannot be shown that, with the cognitive element 
of freedom undisturbed, every external act must be fully free and 
under the complete control of the will. 

Finally we may ask whether the consent of the will itself, elicited 
after complete and undisturbed evaluational cognition of the object 
to which it gives its consent, can have varying degrees of psychologi- 
cal freedom. In other words, can the emotions of the sensitive appe- 
tite directly interfere with the functioning of the will, diminish the 
freedom of its elicited act, and thus substantially lessen their sub- 
jective imputability—and this, despite the clear evaluational cogni- 
tion of the object to which the will consents. There is an oft-quoted 
principle to the effect that the will cannot suffer violence. We may 
concede that the will, a spiritual faculty, cannot suffer physical vio- 
lence, but would we contradict any established philosophical princi- 


14 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 45 (1953), 280. 
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ple in suggesting that the will can be the victim of some measure 
of psychic violence?” 

Scholastic philosophy has always taught that the spiritual intellect 
is dependent in its operation on the material phantasm, that this fac- 
ulty of forming material images exerts some kind of causality on the 
operation of the intellect in its formation of an idea, and that a dis- 
turbance of the phantasm can result in a disturbance of the intellectual 
processes. In some way, man’s nature has built a bridge of some kind 
of causal relationship between his material and spiritual faculties 
of perception, although we do not understand precisely how that 
bridge is crossed. Since this is so, there is no reason to deny that 
the same bridge of causal relationship may exist between the material 
and spiritual affective faculties of man, between his sensitive appetite 
and his spiritual will.** Hence, I suggest that the emotions of the sen- 
sitive appetite can directly interfere with the functioning of the wi!! 
and directly diminish the psychological freedom of its elicited acts 
without interfering with his evaluational cognition. There is some 
mystery involved in the manner in which such direct interference 
can take place, but the difficulty is no greater in the case of the appeti- 
tive faculties than in the case of the cognitive faculties. We have al- 
ready suggested a basic explanation of this phenomenon in the fact 
that man is a psychosomatic unity. Just as his imagination and his 
intellect are rooted in his one soul, so his sensitive appetite and his 
will are rooted in his one soul. Research along these lines may bring 
~ 15 Many might wish to answer this question with a definite affirmative, citing St. 
Thomas: “Impossibile est voluntati quoad proprium eius actum, qui est velle ipsum, 
violentiam inferri” (1%, 2*¢, gq. 6, a. 4). Yet, when Thomas deals with the acts com- 
manded by the will and admits, by way of contrast, that these can suffer violence, he 
seems to be speaking of physical violence exerted on the external bodily members: “Quan- 
tum igitur ad actus a voluntate imperatos, voluntas violentiam pati potest, inquantum 
per violentiam exteriora membra impediri possunt ne imperium voluntatis exequantur” 
(ibid). It does not seem unreasonable to say that he has in mind the same physical or- 
der of interference when he excludes the possibility of violence from the elicited acts 
of the will. Such an explanation would allow for some degree of diminution of the psy- 


chological freedom of the elicited acts of the will—and this is all we are suggesting—by 
reason of the direct influence on the will of the emotions of the sensitive appetite. 


16 John C. Ford, S.J., and Gerald Kelly, S.J., advance this very persuasive argument 
in the modest form of a question: “In other words may not the internal act of choice 
itself depend to some extent, that is for psychological freedom, on healthy emotional 
functioning, just as the intellect depends on the healthy functioning of the phantasm?” 
Cf. Contemporary Moral Theology, vol. 1, Questions in Fundamental Moral Theology 
(Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press, 1958), pp. 227-28. 
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to us a clearer and more detailed explanation, but I see no compelling 
reason to deny the possibility. 

The problem has its practical import. We often speak of the sin of 
“consent,” such as the consent given to the forbidden pleasure that 
accompanies a sexual impulse. It may sometimes happen that there 
remains full evaluational cognition of and advertence to the gravity 
of such consent despite the influence of passion. I suggest that, even 
in such a case, the freedom of the consent itself may be diminished, 
and even substantially, by reason of the direct influence of the emo- 
tions of the sensitive appetite upon the will. It would follow then 
that, in order to decide the degree of freedom in the will’s elicited 
acts of consent, it is not sufficient to inquire only into the cognitive 
element present at the moment the consent was given. 


Tue Dynamic UNCONSCIOUS AND 
Unconscious MortivaTIoNn 


The existence of the dynamic unconscious is essential to the psy- 
chological system and the clinical techniques of the school of Freud- 


ian psychoanalysis. This means not merely that there is a com- 
pletely unconscious level in the psyche of every individual but also 
that this unconscious dynamism actually influences the conscious and 
free decisions of the will. It is to unconscious motivation (we might 
better call it unconscious causation, since it is not a motive in the the- 
ological sense of a known good moving the will in the order of final 
causality)*’ that Freudian psychoanalysis has recourse tc explain the 
irrational moods and attitudes, feelings and impulses, actions and 
omissions of those mentally and emotionally ill who are classed as neu- 
rotics and psychotics. More important, this dynamic unconscious 
with its unconscious motivation is said to exist in all men and to in- 
fluence the conscious psychic activity even of those who are recog- 
nized as normal mentally healthy people, not only in their violations 
of the law of God but also in their apparent acts of virtue. In fact, 
as applied by Freud himself, the dynamic unconscious not only in- 
fluences but actually determines and necessitates all the conscious 
activity of all men, normal and abnormal. This completely deter- 


17 Cf. Ford and Kelly, op. cit., pp. 190-91. 
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ministic philosophy of the founder of the psychoanalytic school, to- 
gether with his professed atheism, may explain, to some extent, the 
earlier rather violent reactions in some quarters to all mention of the 
dynamic unconscious and of unconscious motivation, especially in the 
normal man. 

The moral theologian, remaining within the confines of his own 
science, can neither affirm nor deny the existence of this psychic phe- 
nomenon, any more than he can tell a doctor of medicine that his 
diagnosis is incorrect or that his proposed treatment is not medically 
sound. However, since most psychologists and psychiatrists today 
accept the influence of the dynamic unconscious in the mentally ill 
and, to the extent that there is evidence for its existence, even in the 
normal man, moral theology can proceed on the supposition of its 
universal existence in all men. On this supposition, it asks whether 
this fairly recent discovery can be integrated into the basic moral 
framework of its long-established principles, principles that are used 
for determining the fact and the degree of subjective imputability 
and moral guilt before God. 

First, in proposing the influence of the dynamic unconscious to 
explain the irrational behavior of the neurotic and the psychotic, and 
in seeking to restore him to mental and emotional balance by clinical 
techniques based on this psychological foundation, psychoanalysis 
proposes nothing that is in direct contradiction to any basic principle 
of moral theology. We have always admitted that there can be a 
substantial impairment of freedom of choice with consequent sub- 
stantially reduced or even completely destroyed subjective imputabil- 
ity in some or other, or even in all, the actions and attitudes of the 
mentally ill, although we have seen no evidence to prove that all the 
conscious activity of the neurotic or the psychotic is so determined 
that his free will is completely or substantially destroyed in every 
grade of mental illness. However, substantial impairment of freedom 
has been admitted in many of the acts of the mentally ill. If, then, 
psychoanalysis has actually found the explanation of this already 
admitted fact, we are happy to accept its established claims. More- 
over, if psychoanalysis can supply evidence of the degree to which 
psychological freedom is impaired, we will gladly use the legitimate 
conclusions of its research in assessing moral guilt. Finally, if, bas- 
ing its clinical techniques on the premise of unconscious motivation, 
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it can cure the mentally and emotionally unbalanced. we rejoice that 
a system has been found whose application is capable of bringing 
back these victims of psychic pathology to the freedom of the sons of 
God. 


More difficult is the consideration of the influence of the dynamic 
unconscious on the conscious psychic activity of those who are con- 
sidered normal and mentally healthy. While we must reject any the- 
ory that would make of the dynamic unconscious the determining 
force in all the conscious activity of the normal man, we can accept 
any proved claim that there does exist the dynamic unconscious even 
in the mentally healthy, or at least in some of them, and that this 
dynamic unconscious exerts some degree of influence on their con- 
scious activity. Moral theology has always admitted that, even in the 
. normal man, psychic stresses can be an impediment to psychological 
freedom and, as a consequence, diminish to some degree his subjec- 
tive imputability. Among these there are many that are conscious, 
such as the influence of passion or of fear, of which the subject is 
aware. However, it has always been recognized that there are many 
influences on the free choice of the normal man that are unconscious 
in the sense that the subject is not aware of their influence at the time 
of making his choice. Such could be the effect of heredity, of educa- 
tion, of one’s religious outlook on life, of temperament, of environ- 
ment, in fact, of all the internal and external experiences of the past. 
Divine grace is certainly an essential influence on the free choice of 
a life of virtue, but how aware are we of the manner of its influence 
or even of the fact of its presence? 

If then the dynamic unconscious is proved to be an influence on the 
conscious activity of the man of norma] mental health, this would be 
only one more unconscious influence added to those already admitted, 
although it is unconscious in a dynamic manner and to a degree not un- 
derstood before Freud. We have never seen reason in the past to deny 
the substantial freedom and responsibility of the normal man in the 
conscious choices of ordinary daily life by reason of the influences 
of which he was unaware at the time of executing his deliberate acts. 
Why question his substantial freedom because of this new uncon- 
scious influence? There is one thing we cannot admit, for it would 
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contradict a fundamental article of Faith, namely, that unconscious 
motivation determines and necessitates the sinful acts of all normal 
men with resultant suppression of freedom and imputability. Another 
thing we cannot admit is this: that because of unconscious motivation 
the normal man is substantially impaired in his freedom so that he 
cannot be considered subjectively guilty of serious sin. Such a pre- 
sumption would deny that, by the conscious activity of his life, man 
is capable of determining his eternal destiny: his serious punishment 
for seriously culpable violations of God’s law or his eternal happi- 
ness in the union of God’s love as a reward for virtue. In the normal 
man,.the presumption is that his grave violations of the moral order 
are serious sins subjectively as well as objectively. The exception to 
this rule must be based on the evidence of each individual case. To 
influence is not to compel. More important, perhaps, to influence 
does not mean to substantially impair freedom and notably diminish 
subjective imputability. 

Let me repeat a short citation from Pius XII: “It cannot be alleged 
that the psychic troubles and disorders which disturb the normal] func- 
tioning of the psyche represent what usually happens.””* And in the 
same Allocution are found these pertinent comments: “These psychic 
dynamisms may be in the soul, in man; they are not, however, the 
soul nor the man. They are energies of considerable intensity, per- 
haps, but nature has entrusted their direction to the center-post, to the 
spiritual soul endowed with intellect and will, which is normally ca- 
pable of governing these energies. That these energies may exercise 
pressure upon an activity does not necessarily signify that they com- 
pel it. To deprive the soul of its central place would be to deny an 
ontological and psychological reality.””” 

Add to these considerations the fact that much of man’s conscious 
activity is admittedly not free. Many of man’s actions and omissions 
are without previous deliberation and without previous advertence 
to any moral values inherent in them. That such indeliberate actions 
are not free or that they are not imputed to man as their responsible 
moral cause either for blame or praise, is a doctrine as old as moral 
theology itself. If the explanation of such indeliberate acts is to be 


18 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 45 (1953), 280. 
19 Jbid., 279. 
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sought in the dynamic unconscious, there is nothing in that explana- 
tion that contradicts any principle of moral theology.” 


THE PsEupO-VIRTUES OF THE UNCONSCIOUS 


If we apply the idea of unconscious motivation to the performance 
of acts of virtue, we meet the reverse side of the problem we have 
already considered. For, if the influence of the dynamic unconscious 
can diminish psychological freedom and consequent subjective guilt 
for violations of the moral order, it should follow logically that the 
same proportionate diminution of freedom and merit before God will 
be the effect of the dynamic unconscious on acts of virtue. In fact, 
extremists might want to question the freedom and merit of the com- 
monly accepted practices of religious life. 

For example, a person might decide to perform an act of morti- 
fication or self-denial believing that his decision was inspired by the 
motive of atoning for his sins. Unknown to himself, however, his ap- 
parent act of virtue was not freely chosen from a supernatural motive 
but was determined and necessitated by the unconscious dynamisms 
and motivations that derive from the fact that he is a cryptic masochist. 
Again, a man might choose to lead a life of celibacy for love of God 
and in imitation of Christ. Unknown to himself, his choice of a state 
of life was not the result of a free and deliberate act based on a super- 
natural motive; rather, he was determined and necessitated to such a 
way of life by the unconscious dynamisms arising from his undiscov- 
ered repugnance for women, his hidden homosexuality. How then 
can such pseudo-virtuous choices merit any reward from God?™ 

Before we attempt a solution of this problem, it must be noted that 
many of the motives that are sometimes called unconscious are not 
really unconscious in the sense in which that term is used by the 
Freudian school of psychoanalysis. The Freudian unconscious is com- 
pletely unconscious. It does not lie on the fringes of consciousness, 
nor in the preconscious or subconscious, from which it could be 
called to memory by sincere scrutiny of self or by some chance inci- 


20 Cf. Roland Dalbiez, Psychological Method and the Doctrine of Freud (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1949), vol. 2, pp. 295-99. 

21 For a detailed study of the pseudo-virtues of the unconscious, cf. Charles Odier, Les 
deux sources, consciente et inconsciente, de la vie morale. Cahiers de Philosophie: 
Etre et Penser, 1943-47 (Neuchatel, Switz.: Editions de la Bacconiére). 
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dent. Moreover, it is only the techniques of psychoanalysis that can 
uncover these unconscious dynamisms. Still more, these unconscious 
dynamisms are the result of repressions that were themselves uncon- 
scious and indeliberate, and which took place in the early years of 
childhood in the opinion of the Freudians. Beside this completely 
unconscious level, there is also the realm of the preconscious or sub- 
conscious. Now there may be some motives that lie on the dark 
outer reaches of consciousness because they have been consciously 
and deliberately suppressed and exiled from the level of full aware- 
ness once they were recognized as unworthy. In other words, it is 
possible for a man to consciously deceive himself about the worthi- 
ness of his motives and deliberately refuse to admit to himself the 
presence of another unworthy motive. In an article, “Second Thoughts 
on Freud,” by Father Joseph Donceel, the author says: 

The motives we allege for a given decision may not always be the real or 
only motives for that decision. A student of literature who reads a well-writ- 
ten pornographic novel, overtly for its style, covertly for its salacious contents, 
is not unconscious of the motives that prompt his decision; he knows them 
but he does not want to admit them to himself. He is “rationalizing” accord- 
ing to the terminology of psychoanalysis; in plainer terms, he is deceiving 
himself. The extensive ascetical literature devoted to purity of intention con- 
tains many pages that foreshadow some of the deepest probings of modern 
psychoanalysis.”* 

Now such deliberate suppression of unworthy motives contains a 
problem in itself, but it is a different problem from that of uncon- 
scious motivation. Sometimes a sincere examination of conscience or 
the skill of a spiritual director is able to detect the presence of such 
unworthy motives. The problem then is to estimate the degree of 
awareness and guilt with which the subject deliberately tried to de- 
ceive himself about the motives for his action. This problem, how- 
ever, and that of mixed motivation, partially worthy and partially 
unworthy, have always been known to moral theology, and norms are 
given to help discover the presence of these deliberately disguised or 
masked unworthy motives. This is the intentio larvata of moral the- 


ology.” 


22 Joseph Donceel, S.J., in Tooucut, 24 (1949), 476-77. 


28 Arthur Vermeersch, S.J., De Castitate (Rome: Pontificia Universitas Gregoriana. 
1921), nn. 388-89. 
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Our problem at present deals with the influence of Freudian un- 
conscious motivation on the choice of virtue. We presuppose that the 
act in question is objectively virtuous, such as almsgiving, or the re- 
ception of the sacrament of penance, or the refusal to yield to the 
temptation to reveal a secret unjustifiedly; we suppose also that its 
conscious motive is morally legitimate, such as the desire to help 
one’s neighbor in his need, or the intention of receiving the sacra- 
mental remission of sins, or, finally, the unwillingness to offend God 
by sin or even to risk the danger of divine punishment for sin which, 
while it is not the highest motive, is still a worthy motive known by 
divine revelation. Now, if it can be shown that some unworthy motive 
all unconsciously influenced the will in any of these acts, it may have 
diminished to some extent the degree of psychological freedom in 
choosing it and thus decreased the amount of merit of the virtuous 
act. However, only in the case of the extremes of mental illness would 
the act of virtue be deprived of all freedom and all merit. Moreover, 
we must hold that the normal man, in the ordinary deliberate virtu- 
ous actions of his daily life, retains such substantial control of his de- 
cisions that neither his freedom nor the merit of his good deed is sub- 
stantially diminished, even if unconscious motivation did have some 
influence on the will that chose them. Finally, if there was philo- 
sophical freedom at all, that is, even if there was only the minimal 
degree of psychological freedom, the virtuous act will not be deprived 
of all its merit. 

God will judge man on the basis of the conscious elements in his 
deliberate and free actions. He will not judge man or seek to punish 
him for unworthy motives that are totally unconscious to him and 
inculpably so. And even the complete Freudian must admit (if he 
admits freedom and responsibility at all) that such unconscious mo- 
tivation is completely unknown to the agent and that it is itself the 
result of unconscious and indeliberate, and therefore inculpable, re- 
pressions. So long as the object, the circumstances, and the conscious 
intention or motive of his act are morally good, the act remains 
morally good and meritorious, even if it can be proved that uncon- 
scious motivation influences some virtuous acts of some normal, men- 
tally healthy men. Again, the basic principle is the same: to influence 


is not to compel. 
Also as we have already intimated, unconscious motivation in the 
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psychoanalytic sense is not motivation in the theological and philo- 
sophical sense of that term. In this sense a motive, or an intention, 
is a good that is known to the intellect, that is freely chosen by the 
will after the intellect has evaluated its qualities of goodness, and 
which therefore moves the will in the order of final causality.” 

These remarks on the dynamic unconscious and its influence in the 
lives of both the normal and the abnormal may conclude with a pas- 
sage from the last address of the late Holy Father on the subject. 

In his Allocution to the 13th Congress of the International Society 
of Applied Psychology, April 10, 1958, Pope Pius XII spoke as fol- 
lows: 

Furthermore, to say that man is obligated to observe certain rules of moral- 
ity is to hold him responsible, and to believe that he has the objective possi- 
bility of acting according to these rules. This affirmation of responsibility 
and freedom is equally essential to personality. Despite certain positions 
defended by some psychologists, we cannot therefore abandon the following 
presuppositions, on which it would be desirable that an agreement as exten- 
sive as possible be reached between psychologists and theologians: 

1) every man must be considered normal until the contrary is proven; 

2) the normal man not only possesses a theoretical liberty, but also enjoys 
the real use thereof; 

3) when the normal man uses as he should the spiritual energies that are 
at his disposal, he is able to overcome difficulties which hamper the observance 
of the moral law; 

4) abnormal psychological dispositions are not always of compelling force 
and do not always deprive the subject of every possibility of acting freely; 

5) even the dynamisms of the unconscious and the subconscious are not 
irresistible—to a great extent it is possible, especially for the normal subject, 
to master them. 


6) the normal man is, therefore, ordinarily responsible for the decisions 


he makes.”5 
} 


I am well aware of certain reservations made by the Holy See not 
only on some methods and circumstances and dangers of psycho- 
analytic practice, but also on certain psychological theories of the 


24 Cf. John C. Ford, S.J., “Reply to Father Vann,” Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 
57 (1956), 124-27, in contrast to Gerald Vann, O.P., “Unconscious Motivation and the 
Pseudo-Virtues,” ibid., 115-23. 


25 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 50 (1958), 272. 
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pansexual school of Freudian psychoanalysis. It does not pertain to 
the! subject matter of this article to dwell on these condemnations. 
However, I must note in passing that no papal document contains a 
condemnation of psychoanalysis as such, of depth psychology as such, 
or of the dynamism of unconscious motivation. There is only the 
warning that the conclusions drawn from research in these fields 
must not contradict reason or faith or the principles of ethics. 


Science affirms that recent observations have brought to light the hidden 
layers of the psychic structure of man, and it tries to understand the meaning 
of these discoveries, to interpret them, and to render them capable of use. 
People speak of dynamisms, determinisms, and mechanisms hidden in the 
depths of the soul, endowed with immanent laws whence are derived certain 
modes of acting. Undoubtedly these begin to operate within the subconscious 
or unconscious, but they also penetrate into the realms of the conscious and 
determine it. People have claimed to have devised methods that have been 
tried and recognized as adequate to scrutinize the mystery of the depths of 
the soul, to elucidate them and put them back on the right road when they are 
exercising a harmful influence. 

These questions, which lend themselves to the examination of scientific 
psychology, belong to your competence. The same may be said for the use 
of new psychic methods. But theoretical and practical psychology, the one as 
well as the other, should bear in mind that they cannot lose sight of the truths 
established by reason and faith, nor the obligatory principles of ethics. 


In the same Allocution, the Holy Father warns us that we should 
not reject the established findings of psychic research merely because 
they are new or because their terminology is different from that to 
which we are accustomed. Speaking of a claim that there has been 
discovered a certain dynamism in the unconscious that impels man 
toward the Infinite, Pius XII comments as follows: 

We would certainly not find fault with depth psychology if it deals with the 
psychic aspect of religious phenomena and endeavors to analyze and reduce it 
to a scientific system, even if the research is new and if its terminology is not 
found in the past. . . . If the outcome [of this research] proves to be positive, 
it should not be declared irreconcilable with faith or reason. This would only 
show that, even in its deepest roots, esse ab alio also implies esse ad alium, 
and that St. Augustine’s words, ‘Thou hast made us for thyself, O Lord, and 
our heart shall not rest until it rests in thee,’ find new confirmation in the very 
depths of man’s psychic being.*" 


26 Op. cit., 45 (1953), 278. 
27 [bid., 284. 
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Some FinaL OBSERVATIONS 


1. The theologian derives his principles of objective morality 
from reason and faith, not from any psychological or psychiatric 
system. He neither denies or affirms the structure of personality that 
is the psychological system of Freudian psychoanalysis. Yet, there 
is no basic contradiction between modern systems of clinical psychol- 
ogy and psychoanalysis and the science of moral theology. Each 
seeks to provide man with greater freedom to choose deliberately 
and to control the actions of his life, but each has its own proper field 
of endeavor.” The priest deals with the conscious activity of man, 
with his deliberate acts of virtue or of vice; he tries to provide man 
with the supernatural motives and the helps of divine grace so that 
he may grow in the knowledge and love of God. The psychoanalyst 
probes into the depths of man’s unconscious and tries to restore to 
him a greater degree of freedom and control, and to return him to a 
more balanced mental and emotional adjustment to the psychic 
stresses that arise within him—and often with the result that man 
can more freely cooperate with God’s grace and becomes a more per- 
fect instrument of God’s designs, even though that may not be the 
intention of many therapists. If each remains within the boundaries 
of his own office, there should be no clash. However, I believe that 
each will fulfill more perfectly his own specific function if he has 
some knowledge of and respect for the principles, purposes, and 
methods of the other. 


2. For those who have no office or obligation to judge the actions 
of others, these considerations should provide the motivation neces- 
sary to check that tendency to assess the conscious guilt of their fellow 
men. When presented with evidence of failings in the conduct of our 
neighbors, we will reserve judgment and ponder the fact that we might 
be in the same condition were it not for the grace of God. 


28 For an excellent treatment of the distinction between these two fields, cf. A. Godin, 
S.J., “Action thérapeutique et action pastorale,” Vie Spirituelle, Supplément, 44 (1958), 
21-30, and “Pastorale et psychologie,” Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 80 (1959), 159-70. 
Less satisfactory, because it reduces the role of the priest to an almost mechanical con- 
cession of absolution and minimizes in the extreme the judicial nature of the sacrament, 
is the Abbé Marc Oraison’s “The Psychoanalyst and the Confessor,” Cross Currents, 
8 (Fall, 1958), 363-76. Some of the simpler techniques of psychology that can be used 
by the confessor or spiritual director are explained by A. Godin, S.J., “L’accueil dans le 
dialogue pastorale,” Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 80 (1958), 934-43. 
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3. For those who, by reason of their office, have the unhappy ne- 
cessity of judging the consciences of others, these considerations can 
help them to perform their office with understanding and sympathy, 
with all the moderation of a Christian gentleman, and with supernatural 
charity. Moreover, although bound to pass judgment, they will do so 
in all humility, realizing that only God can see directly into the soul 
and measure its exact degree of guilt. These considerations will also 
move them, at times, at least to doubt whether the subjective guilt of 
grave sin has been incurred even though a grave law of God has been 
violated.” They will also be aware that the supernatural helps of 
grace, which it is their privilege to disperise, may not always be ade- 
quate means to help a troubled soul since it is not the direct function 
of grace to cure an illness of body or mind. They will, therefore, be 
alert to use the help of those who are skilled in discovering and reme- 
dying irrational psychic states when the natural and supernatural 
means at their disposal are producing no evident good result. 


4. Finally, nothing that has been said here can be interpreted as 
a cowardly concession to the weakness of human nature or as a license 
to yield to those temptations that are the result of the psychic stresses 


of life whether on the conscious or unconscious level. It is the very 
nature of life on earth that it be a struggle, and it is normal for man 
to face conflicts that will put his virtue to a test.*° Man has the obliga- 
tion as well as the privilege of directing the course of his life to God, 
his last end and eternal beatitude, by courageously facing and over- 
coming the difficulties of life. Rather, these considerations should 
promote in man a world view that takes account of being in its to- 
tality: an acceptance of man’s place in the order of being that is the 


29 Cf. John C. Ford, S.J., and Gerald Kelly, S.J., op. cit., pp. 239-46. 


30 “Ce n’est pas un des moindres méfaits de la vulgarisation indélicate et indiscréte de 
l’hygiéne mentale que de créer une confusion d’idées dans laquelle risque de sombrer la 
notion de la normalité de certains conflits parfaitement sains qui surgissent dans chaque 
vie humaine, Ces conflits qui ne présentent aucun caractére maladif ne doivent donc sur- 
tout pas trouver leur solution dans une action directe sur la psyché. Quand un homme 
moralement sain est éprouvé dans la vie, c’est sur le plan de sa liberté qu’il doit réagir. 
Cette santé morale lui garantit une liberté psychologique suffisante a cet effet. C’est elle 
du reste qui met en cause sa responsabilité. Il importe par conséquent de raviver les 
idéaux de sa vie, pour qu’il affronte courageusement les épreuves normales de toute vie 
humaine.”—A. Snoeck, S.J., L’Hygiéne mentale et les principes chrétiens (Paris: 
P. Lethielleux, Editeur, 1953), p. 49. 
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basis of all humility.”’ This is the realization of his creaturehood and 
a humble acceptance of the consequences thereof. It is a deep inner 
realization of the fact that man is a finite being with infinite possi- 
bilities. These considerations, then, should provide man with an 
evaluational knowledge of his utter dependence on the grace of God, 
so that his freely willed cooperation with that grace may make of him 
an ever clearer image of the divine reality. 


81 Rudolf Allers, M.D., calls this attitude “ontological humility,” and refers to Gabriel 
Marcel as the originator of the term. Cf. Faith, Reason and Modern Psychiatry, edited 
by Francis J. Braceland (New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1955), p. 56. 





Today the highly routinized bu- 
reaucracy in large-scale educational 
and ecclesiastical organization con- 
stitutes a genuine threat to the 
spontaneity and creativity of hu- 
man freedom. 


HUMAN FREEDOM AND ITS 
CULTURAL REPRESSION 


THOMAS F. O’DEA 


St. PAUL SPEAKS OF THE “freedom of the glory of the sons of God” 
(Rom. 8:21) and charges us to stand fast in the freedom to which 
we have been called (Gal 5:1, 13). Thomas Jefferson placed free- 
dom next to life in his ordering of human endowments and Patrick 
Henry equated the value of freedom with that of life itself. Such 
a revered term is indeed apt to prove recalcitrant to critical analysis. 
Our task does not require such an analysis for we shall be concerned 
with but one aspect of freedom. It is that which is perhaps stated 
most succinctly in the Fourth Gospel, “And you shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free” (Jn 8:32). 

While there is no “scientific definition” of freedom, there are 
certain implications with respect to freedom and its preservation sug- 
gested to the thinking mind by the methods and findings of the social 
sciences. Both psychology and sociology suggest that human freedom 
is related in a most important way to certain processes of human de- 
velopment. Concerning that relationship a basic question immedi- 
ately arises. To what extent does any society facilitate or retard 
human growth? How adequate are the typical opportunities existing 
under any set of social circumstances for unique human individuals 
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to be and to become what they potentially are? In these terms free- 
dom may be defined as an optimum for self-realization. The term 
“optimum” indicates that opportunities are subject to unavoidable 
checks from the very nature of social organization—the requirements 
of domestic tranquillity, common defense and general welfare. 

Of course this definition is unsatisfactory. As a result of the re- 
markable advances in our knowledge of man and nature in recent 
times, modern man has become entirely problematic to himself. Aris- 
totle felt quite sure about what nature intended man to be, including 
his conviction that some men were intended to be slaves and others 
masters. To contemporary men, however, the ancient question, “What 
is man?”, presents itself with new openness and new ambiguity. Spe- 
cial sciences contribute new knowledge of aspects of human existence, 
thereby making us aware of the extent of our deeper ignorance. Cul- 
tures, civilizations, epochs and ages all parade before our minds, 
each with its own image of man, his endowments and his destiny. 
The development of our knowledge of man has curiously paralleled 
our extending grasp of astronomy. It has replaced a closed world 
with an open universe. 

Christians in the face of this new situation will seek some mini- 
mal moorings in the data of revelation. Yet it must be conceded that 
while providing insights of great wisdom, the data of revelation by 
no means spell out the implications of such insights for living men 
in concrete historical situations. That task has typically been left 
to fragile finite human minds. The history of theology in this respect 
has hardly been an unbroken record of successes. Classical philoso- 
phy also spoke with a certain definiteness—even definitiveness— 
about the nature of man and its view of man contained much that is 
unquestionably profound. Yet classical philosophy does not provide 
an adequate area of reference for many modern problems. 

The Western philosophical tradition, however, has left one irre- 
movable residue which continues to influence all current images of 
man worthy of notice. Whether we think of the biblical parable of 
the talents (Mt 25:14-30), of the Greek concept of Areté, or of Aris- 
totle’s conception of entelechy, the idea of self-realization as a cen- 
tral human value is an important core of the Western heritage. The 
findings of the social sciences offer many suggestions in a similar 
direction. To simplify our presentation let us merely state as a pos- 
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tulate one important indication from sociology and psychology. 
(There are workers in these fields whose great horror of value judg- 
ments may hold them back from going along with us here—obvious 
though our postulate seems to be.) These sciences would seem to 
suggest that human individuals despite a considerable malleability 
of structure and a capacity for adaptability to quite different cul- 
tures do in fact have a limited range within which maturation and 
learning may occur. Moreover, these processes involve a definite 
temporal sequence. They develop through stages toward greater in- 
dividuation, greater integration and greater capacity for autonomy 
and initiative. Such growth involves the development of self—of 
identity and ego stability—the realization of talents, and the capacity 
to enter into something other than mere technical manipulation in 
relations with one’s surroundings. It means being able to originate 
and sustain personal relationships of the kind psychoanalysts call 
genuine “object relations,” and having the ability to give oneself to 
a task for its own sake. It means being able to live in the present in 
contact with contemporary realities and not to be dominated by in- 
fantile residues or rigidifying defense mechanisms. What is involved 
was summed up by Freud in his famous prescription lieben und ar- 
beiten. 

Self-realization is at the same time a process of coming to terms 
with a reality external to the individual. Basic responses to an outer 
world are learned beginning with the fundamental trust absorbed 
at the mother’s breast and continuing through all the stages clinicians 
have distinguished to adult maturity with its viable combination of 
autonomy and dependence, receptivity and initiative. Such a learn- 
ing process will make possible a facing of the crisis of middle life 
without succumbing to its profound temptations to disgust and des- 
pair. 

The sociology of religion suggests a further dimension. One ele- 
ment in a mature relationship to a reality external to oneself involves 
an ultimate concern—a transcendental relation. Man seeks a rela- 
tion to the ground of his own being and of all being. This he appre- 
hends under the irreducible category of the “holy” or the “sacred.” 
Those to whom religion appears obsolete or merely an embalmed col- 
lection of proscriptions will refuse to follow us here. Freud himself 
considered religion an “illusion” compounded of infantile projec- 
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tions to protect the human cognition from a frank appraisal of the 
unhappy human situation. 

It must be conceded that infantile and archaic elements have fre- 
quently played a prominent part in the religious life of mankind, and 
moreover, that they are not uncommon in our own time. Yet to limit 
our view to such phenomena would be to distort seriously the human 
significance of the religious response, which is in fact found to be 
central in a great variety of different ages and cultures. Moreover, 
the unique character of man’s cognitive relation to the universe— 
what has often been called his rationality—leads him beyond finitudes 
to an ultimate confrontation of Being, and of his own position in be- 
ing. An important aspect of man’s nonmanipulative orientation to 
a reality external to himself is his response to being as value. Man 
is an evaluating animal and aspects of the external world have an 
interior resonance for him. In both aesthetics and ethics we see modes 
of that response to value. What is suggested here is that response to 
value, response to the sacred, and movement toward ultimacy in one’s 
cognitive orientation to the world are important aspects of the total 
human response and therefore deeply involved in human maturation. 

Having been bold enough to suggest these general human dimen- 
sions, let us now add a note of caution. Human personality is the 
product of heredity compounded with the results of learning. Since 
the hereditary factors are unique for each individual, except in the 
unusual case of identical twins, and since the situational factors are 
always unique in the form in which they are effective, the product is 
necessarily unique. Although we may generalize on some levels of 
abstraction, concretely men are unique individuals. Let that serve 
as a caveat against any too simple treatment of human nature or doc- 
trinaire definition of human good. 

Yet the basic postulate we have stated and the problem it raises 
still stand. Cultures—by which we mean the various configurations 
of meaning and value and their consequent ways of life that have 
been characteristic of different societies—and social structures—by 
which we mean the stable relationships which exist as the concrete 
context of human activity and which channel and coordinate that ac- 
tivity—cultures and social structures may be more or less adequate 
when considered as contexts facilitating human learning and growth. 
Cultures and social structures may in fact act either as facilitators 
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or as frustrators of human development. This problem could be stated 
in its simplest form as, “Does Sparta do as much justice to the human 
potential as Athens?” It may prove more instructive to pose the ques- 
tion in terms of our own society. 

We could apply the question to many aspects of contemporary life. 
What of the methods used in the socialization of the child? What 
of the social context in which this education process takes place? Is 
education in home, school and peer group a sequence of experiences 
which promote the development of the child’s abilities and the foster- 
ing of his self-realization? Or is such education discouraging to such 
development because of negligence, or confusion, or repression? 
Does it encourage natural curiosity or does it inhibit it? Does it re- 
ward independence or does it punish it? 

Another area of contemporary life deserving examination in these 
terms concerns adult occupations. In a highly organized society such 
as ours, men are fitted to the job, rather than carving out a job for 
themselves. Modern technology would appear to require a high de- 
gree of bureaucratic organization which imposes its patterns of 
thought and action upon its participants and can thereby become re- 
pressive of many facets of their personalities. Since human growth 
does not end with the beginning of adulthood, it is fair to inquire what 
effects our occupational structure has upon the self-realization of its 
participants. We in America have solved the most pressing technolog- 
ical problems. We live today in an affluent society. Is it then out of 
order to raise the question of making work—the mature man’s central 
meaningful activity—genuinely meaningful in terms of human life 
values? We have scarcely begun to think about the problems involved 
in this area. 

Discontinuities and transitions in human development are times 
of trouble and reorientation and none has been the cause of more 
difficulty in America than that involved in adolescence. Finding ways 
of keeping adolescents busy and offering helpful guidance are impor- 
tant but they are terribly inadequate. Giving self-righteous counsels 
is unworthy. We must begin to study the larger problem—what can 
we do to make adolescence a fruitful learning situation in which the 
young person can develop a personal identity and gain a beach-head 
upon the future? How can we relate the experience of adolescence 
to genuine personal growth? 
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Modern social science suggests that it is becoming increasingly 
possible to establish objective criteria by which a society or an insti- 
tution may be judged in terms of its adequacy in handling such prob- 
lems. 


II 


Societies and cultures are structures that canalize human drives 
and motives. Human motives are directed in certain directions rather 
than in others by the institutional patterns of a given society. Cross- 
cultural comparison reveals how great is the variation possible. In 
the Middle Ages feudalism gave an outlet in individual combat, con- 
strained and enhanced by the code of chivalry, to aggressive motives. 
In the commercial society of a later period such drives were canalized 
into the less colorful, though apparently more useful, competition of 
the market. 

In this context two important questions arise. To what extent do 
human learning and other mechanisms of canalization really change 
the basic content of the primitive drives? Is there a real transforma- 
tion or is there merely superficial alteration that simply disguises and 
restrains drives that remain fundamentally unchanged? The second 
question follows from the first and is even more fundamental. How 
socializable is the human being? Does he grow into society or must 
he be broken into it? 

The social sciences do not give unequivocal answers to these ques- 
tions. Freud tended to give a somewhat pessimistic answer. He sug- 
gested that motives are not fundamentally changed through learning. 
Others have made a more optimistic estimate. The evidence can be 
interpreted to support either position. Human motivation is obviously 
learned and in that learning original drives are transformed. Yet 
under certain circumstances—such as under strain—complex motives 
can disintegrate into their primitive components. It is also well rec- 
ognized that beneath the surface of seemingly transformed motivation 
earlier infantile motives may be at work. 

As for the socializability of the human being, here again there is 
ambiguity. Men obviously need social groups and relationships and 
without them cannot realize any of their human potential at all. 
Modern social science has confirmed Plato’s observation that he who 
can live outside of society is either a beast or a god. The evidence 
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of known cases of isolation is striking. But men also find the demands 
of human association frustrating. The individual is often recalcitrant 
to demands of the group. 

The way you answer these two questions will color your whole ap- 
proach to the problems of human freedom. There is no sure and cer- 
tain answer to these questions at this moment so far as I know. Yet 
I incline toward the optimistic view. I would like to suggest that the 
real problem lies not in any human innate antisocial recalcitrance 
but in the difficulties involved in relating individual needs and dis- 
positions to the structure and functioning of social institutions. 

No matter what answer you give to these questions, the basic prob- 
lem remains. What we have been saying implies that human beings 
are not completely malleable. They do have great flexibility in fitting 
into a wide range of diverse cultures. But this flexibility is not un- 
limited. There is a fairly definite potential and a fairly definite se- 
quence of maturation. Although each individual is unique, various 
cultures seem to show some degree of similarity in the personality 
types developed in each. And both individual uniqueness and cul- 
tural personality types are variations on a universal theme. This 
implies that human beings have built-in tendencies that must be reck- 
oned with, some of which are generally characteristic and others be- 
ing found idiosyncratically. From these considerations it follows that 
some societies may be more adequate than others in meeting the gen- 
eral needs of men and the particular requirements of their own mem- 
bers. 

Sociologists look at society as an intricate network of reciprocal 
attitudes and expectations. Psychologists see personality as a more 
or less integrated set of learned dispositions and responses originat- 
ing in, or at least tremendously affected by, learning, which determine 
the individual’s characteristic behavior. If we put these two comple- 
mentary views together, we shall recognize the reciprocal relation- 
ships of society to be an objectification and stabilization of interact- 
ing subjective attitudes, and we shall see that the stable orientations 
of personality structure are, in one sense, an internalization of 
norms and expectations objectified in the society. Put simply—men 
are transformed by society and society is the objectification of sub- 
jective dispositions. Hence, if society tends to make men neurotic— 
—if it inhibits normal learning and blocks normal growth—then 
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neurotic men will objectify their attitudes in the stable expectations 
of their societies. A vicious circle will then be established since such 
a social context will lead to further distortions of both personality 
and social structure. 

Human societies cannot canalize human motivation randomly. 
Yet there are other requirements involved in society besides the 
needs of the individual personality. Human association has its own 
requirements, its own functional necessities. It is a complex network 
of communication and requires certain conditions for its maintenance. 
Furthermore, societies must achieve some kind of balance with their 
environment if they are to survive. Are the requirements of main- 
taining the social system functioning and of enabling its members 
to survive in a given environment such that society must demand 
more from its members than the human material can stand? Can we 
reconcile individual needs with societal requirements without endan- 
gering the continuation of society itself? 

If human individuals need social structures as the context of their 
individual development, and if social structures exhibit requirements 
other than the needs of individuals, it follows that individuals must 
be brought to develop some commitment to society and its needs. 
This generalization must not be interpreted too concretely. It does 
not imply that any particular society or institution must receive hu- 
man loyalties or must survive, but simply that institutions, groups 
and societies are necessary. If one form is abolished, another must 
inevitably be put in its place. There can be no return to a fictitious 
savage nobility. 

This complementarity of individual and society has long been rec- 
ognized in classical philosophy where it has been conceptualized in 
terms of the common good as the necessary setting for the realization 
of individual goods. Yet previous to the influence of Christian per- 
sonalism classical thought tended to make society primary and to see 
the individual as a part. While Christianity exalted personal worth, 
the basic problem remained and in practice the individual often got 
little consideration. Despite important improvement, the basic prob- 
lem still remains—how will the complementarity between the indi- 
vidual and the social demands and requirements be rendered work- 
able in the concrete? 

We have seen that society is a mechanism for canalizing human 
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motives. It is also one for coordinating human activity. Human life 
is in a basic sense a cooperative venture. We are all in this boat to- 
gether. Looked at this way the problem of a workable reconciliation 
of individual and societal needs may be stated in the form of a ques- 
tion: Will cooperation be elicited or must it be coerced? Or if both 
evocation and imposition are necesary, in what proportions will each 
be present? 

Your answer to this question will depend upon your answer to two 
earlier questions: Is motivation transformed by learning? Do men 
have an affinity for society or must they be broken into it? Since I 
gave a moderately optimistic answer to these, I also give a moderately 
optimistic one now. I am convinced—and I know the statement is 
controversial—that what we know about man from the social sciences 
suggests that cooperation should be elicited and that coercion should 
be used only as a last resort. I believe that all the evidence points to 
the unhappy fact that coercion is indispensable as a last resort. Yet 
it seems that the “cooperation-coercion balance” in a society can be 
rendered optimally appropriate for human growth only when the 
stress is placed heavily upon the former element. 

Yet it appears that even should we embark upon a program to 
elicit cooperation, the possibilities of a clash between the native tend- 
encies of the human material and the demands of survival and social 
functioning remain very great. A markedly differentiated society 
where an individual must fit into many different contexts increases the 
problems involved here, for human motives canalized one way in one 
social context may find themselves frustrated or actually punished 
in another. 

What we have been saying adds up to this. Human institutions 
are the embodiments of a basic dilemma. Society and culture are 
necessary to provide a stable context for human development and 
survival. They provide the stabilities of relationship and value with- 
out which there can be no realization at all of the human potential. 
Their absence would arouse a debilitating anxiety, paralyzing initia- 
tive and undermining autonomy. The result would be for the indi- 
vidual something like the condition that some modern philosophers 
call “vertigo,” for the society the condition that Durkheim called 
“anomie.” Yet it is quite possible, if not likely, that the requirements 
of social institutions and their complication will become barriers to 
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human growth and development, that they will involve the individual 
in conflicting demands, and subject him to frustrations. 

While institutions and societies cannot avoid having a somewhat 
ambiguous relation to individual requirements, yet it is undeniable 
that the built-in limits of human malleability imply that institutions 
cannot without exacting a high cost of human potentialities impose 
any pattern upon individuals. The directions in which human motives 
are canalized must be those to which they tend to go of their own 
accord, if serious difficulty is not to ensue. There is here what Jung 
called a gradient. Psychological energies are not at the free disposal 
of consciousness so that they may be withdrawn arbitrarily from one 
activity and just as arbitrarily applied to another. Such a facile 
voluntarism overlooks the depth dimension in human personality. It 
reflects the view of man of the age of Descartes, but modern psychol- 
ogy has shown us a rather different picture. 

Psychic energy at times simply refuses to go in the direction in 
which societies and the conscious ego may seek to direct it. It behaves 
like water which will not run uphill. When the canalizing mechan- 
isms of society—rewards and punishments—try to allocate individ- 
ual energies against such a gradient, they are only very partially 
successful. They may succeed in mobilizing some energy for the per- 
formance of prescribed tasks—possibly enough to achieve what so- 
ciety requires at the moment. But such allocation carries a heavy cost 
to everyone involved. It turns everyone into a Sisyphus whose rock 
eventually rolls down hill. Such attempts to force psychic energy 
against the gradient inevitably block up much of the energy and re- 
move it from the disposability of the person. The individual becomes 
cut off from the deeper wellsprings within himself. Here is one root 
of self-alienation. The deeper motives now lost to conscious awareness 
remain dynamically effective and unconsciously find expression in 
many forms to distort conscious intention. 

I would like to suggest that much of what is called individual re- 
calcitrance to socialization is either an expression of such a gradient 
or a reaction against being forced to move against it. Such an 
hypothesis again would find the source of the problem in the relation- 
ship between human needs and the demands of institutions and not in 
any autochthonous antisocial character of men. There is reason to 
believe that most of the evidence which supports the pessimistic view 
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of man derives from the disarticulations between the human potential 
and institutional structures. Rebellion is not against socialization in 
general but certain kinds and methods. The non serviam it elicits 
may easily pass over into non amo and non credo, but its core signifi- 
cance, at least so I suspect, consists in a legitimate protest against 
institutional servitude. 

Let no one attempt to impute to this statement the facile and false 
conclusion that it means a denial of the importance of discipline in 
education. Discipline is a necessary part of education; the individual 
must learn to renounce as well as to consummate. Yet the justifica- 
tion of renunciation does not lie in any athletic virtuosity. Renuncia- 
tion must justify itself in one of two ways or in some combination of 
the two. Either something is renounced because the general welfare 
of society requires it, and this may indeed involve a very genuine sac- 
rifice, or else something is renounced because individual energy is 
being focused upon a more important goal, and in this case consum- 
mation is not given up but rather displaced and postponed. Gener- 
ally speaking, renunciation must make sense in terms of the growth 
and maturation of the individual personality. There are always of 
course the requirements of society and social institutions which are 
not reducible to individual needs. Yet when social demands become 
oppressive, the society or institution should be carefully and critically 
examined to see if that precise form of human association is so neces- 
sary that it justifies such a heavy cost in human value. 

Discipline too must pass this test: Does it free energies for the 
performance of activities that represent a real achievement of matura- 
tion for the individual? Discipline must free the individual and not 
simply supply him a new master. Like the sabbath, it was made for 
man and must be employed with that fact squarely in mind. Disci- 
pline is an inescapably necessary mechanism for the canalization of 
human drives, but like all social mechanisms it can act either as a fa- 
cilitating or an inhibiting element. 

Assuredly it is difficult to establish easy objective tests to discrimi- 
nate between these two vastly different functions. What I shall sug- 
gest here must necessarily seem cryptic to some, but it is fundamental. 
Spontaneity in performance and in human relations reflect a whole- 
ness, and oneness of the person with himself, which further suggests 


an absence of unhealthy blocks. Rigidity, the overthinking of prob- 
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lems, excessive dependence, excessively defiant independence, con- 
stant fatigue, and a deep boredom—any of these may suggest serious 
blocks to spontaneity and the loss by the individual of contact with 
areas of his own personality. 

Spontaneity in the sense in which we have used it implies the abil- 
ity to live and act in the present, to be oriented toward the future, 
and to do this relatively unencumbered by the burden of the past. The 
burden of the past may be present in two forms. It may consist in 
psychological residues and rigidities carried over from earlier stages 
of personal development, which get in the way of presently appropri- 
ate response. Or it may consist in social structures elaborated in the 
past which have lost their relevance to the present. 

Spontaneity also means creativity—it does not mean unstructured 
expression but contemporary appropriate expression elicited in a situ- 
ation and expressing the acting person in relation to that situation. 
What we have called the stabilities in a society are what have already 
been created. The new individual enters the society at birth as a bun- 
dle of potencies; his development must be a creative process of self- 
realization. That can be the case only if there is room in the society 
for new social and cultural products, and if the society encourages 
or at least permits expression over a fair range of human potentiality. 

We have assumed here that the social structure that nurtured the hu- 
man potential and encouraged human growth would be the most con- 
ducive to fostering human creativity. Yet not all social scientists 
would agree with us—at least not unreservedly. There has been a 
difference of opinion here and roughly two points of view have 
emerged. One is quite similar to the view we have presented. It af- 
firms that a basic harmony ‘between potentiality and social setting is 
maximally conducive to creativity. The other view sees creativity as 
a reaction—an act of rebellion against mores and institutions. It af- 
firms that the greater the obstacles to the individual—at least up to a 
point—the finer the challenge; and the finer the challenge, the more 
creativity will be evoked. 

It is certainly not difficult to find empirical evidence to support 
this view. Most great creators had to act against established institu- 
tions to one degree or another. Moreover, it is a commonplace of 
experience that challenge brings out much in an individual that 
might otherwise remain unawakened. 
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The attitude taken toward this controversy will not be unrelated 
to the answers given to the earlier questions we have posed. If you 
believe that man is basically unsocializable, and that cooperation is 
ultimately imposed, then you will tend to see creativity as a magnifi- 
cent individual rebellion against social tyr .ay. You may qualify 
this by making creativity a compromise formation in which the un- 
usual individual manages to rebel in a socially useful way. 

The way we have answered the fundamental questions suggests a 
rather different emphasis. Creativity is of course creative; it does do 
something new. But it need not necessarily be in rebellion against 
social institutions. If institutions have not become oppressive, if they 
permit areas of innovation and even reward innovation, then the una- 
voidable tension between creativity and established society need not 
become a radical incompatibility. The institutionalization of science, 
which is committed to innovation—the constant testing of its basic 
viewpoint—is an interesting example of bringing together stability 
and continuity with innovation and change. Yet how many innova- 
tions here were poorly received! 

The experience of science suggests that there is a tendency for 
established institutions to act as inhibitors of creativity. New insights 
that are not simply extensions of older ones are not always welcome 
even in science. Yet the institutionalization of science in our society 
testifies to the very real possibility of lessening the tension between 
stability and innovation by certain kinds of institutionalizations. No 
doubt the dilemma of established institutions in relation to creativity 
remains and it is upon one aspect of it that the pessimists base their 
view. It is important to recognize the real elements of fact in the 
pessimistic view, but it is equally important to reject it as a total and 
adequate view of the human situation. It is true that challenges are 
necessary to growth and creativity, but it is not true that obstacles 
constitute the only kind or even the most effective kind of challenge. 
Moreover, obstacles are sufficiently unavoidable to make quite super- 
fluous their cultivation. Finally, since institutions do in so many 
respects aid human development, it seems that by intelligent human 
management their contribution might well be increased. 

What seems appropriate to me is intelligent effort to remove insti- 
tutional obstacles to development—the creation of policy aimed at 
enlarging the optimum of opportunities available for self-realization. 
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Our growing knowledge of man’s psychic structure and of the func- 
tional requirements of societies makes such a policy increasingly 
realistic. A life of growth and development need no longer be con- 
fined to a small company of exceptionally gifted people who can over- 
come severe obstacles and fulfill themselves in grand achievements. 
Occupation, marriage and family—universal human experiences— 
could be made a great dea] more expressive of human aspirations 
than is the case today. Every new problem that presents itself to a 
man is really new and every appropriate response is therefore cre- 
ative. But men must be able to recognize the new and to respond to it 
in kind. 

If society leaves little room for real creativity and growth, then the 
individual must either revolt or give up. It cannot be assumed that 
all revolt is creative after the history of the last half century. Society 
may be characterized by overinstitutionalization which crushes the 
individual and causes him to revolt, or it may be characterized by a 
breakdown of institutional structures which leaves him in a state of 
psychological confusion and cultural chaos, like the stranger of Ca- 
mus’ novel alienated from himself and his fellows. Combinations of 
the two situations are to be met in our society. Moreover, the first 
condition by alienating men from their social milieu can directly 
bring about the second. 


Ill 


There is no prescribable optimum in the “stability-spontaneity bal- 
ance” which can be defined once and for all. It was possible for think- 
ers of the past to imagine a stable utopia in which problems would 
remain solved. It is not so for us for we have become aware of his- 
toricity and process. Their discovery is a genuine prise de conscience 
and it has made a Copernican revolution in our social thinking. We 
have been brought to recognize that change not permanence is the 
basic characteristic of life, social and individual. Social patterns 
and concrete values pass—they wear out, their relevance to reality 
and their resonance with interior dispositions vanish with changed 
conditions. Social institutions have their own developmental charac- 
teristics; what was a beneficent spontaneity-stability balance yester- 
day may be tomorrow’s tyranny. 

Yet the new social sciences offer us for the first time in human his- 
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tory some minimal chance of exerting some intelligent influence over 
social and historical processes that have in the past gone unrecognized. 
In sociology alone a body of theory—theory in the scientific sense, 
a body of concepts in terms of which a situation can be analyzed into 
its significant elements—has evolved in the last half century which 
makes possible a new kind of understanding of the processes of social 
life. The same can indeed be said for psychology in a number of its 
fields. Today the social sciences are at a stage of development some- 
what comparable to that of astronomy in Galileo’s day. The outsider 
is often not aware of the analytical instruments that the sociologist has 
at hand today and their promise for the future. The reason for this 
lies in a genuine lack. It is not, however, an intellectual lack in any 
simple sense. Sociology has not yet created a human type capable 
of using the analytical tools at the disposal of the discipline today. 
We have in many senses caught up with and even overtaken Max 
Weber in terms of the intellectual content of our discipline. We— 
the present-day sociologists—are not as men the equals of Weber and 
we do not achieve that ascendance over the problems of our day that 
would enable us to use the conceptual tools already available to make 
a striking contribution to human progress. 

Unquestionably the development of human control over social 
processes would immensely enlarge the sphere of human freedom. 
Let us look at what is involved here by considering the process of 
overinstitutionalization a little more closely. It appears that the 
formation of institutions and stable social patterns follows a course 
from spontaneous interaction to objectified, stable patterns which im- 
pinge upon the participants with exteriority and constraint. This is 
a tendency toward progressive alienation of the social patterns from 
the subjective attitudes of the participants. It makes possible con- 
tinued existence and sharing of the patterns but at the same time tends 
to alienate them from individual attitudes. 

Moreover, social patterns and the organizations that embody them 
often tend to become increasingly complicated as they develop in re- 
sponse to changing situations. Those who occupy positions within 
them also tend to develop “vested interests” in certain structures and 
procedures, and leadership within such organizations tends to become 
more and more formalized and progressively removed from living 
contact with those whom it leads. All these developments tend to be- 
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come barriers to spontaneity and creativity. When such situations 
arise, creativity and spontaneity must either take place outside older 
structures or rebel against them. Thus processes involved in the de- 
velopment of social institutions tend to make those institutions repres- 
sive of that freedom which is necessary to creativity. 

Certainly such problems are to be found in the occupational struc- 
ture of our society in industry and business—as well as elsewhere, 
as in higher education. Some European writers would refer all these 
problems to technology. “Technology is reducing men to automa- 
tons.” “Technology is developing the mass man.” “Technology is 
destroying the meaning of work.” These problems are not necessarily 
inherent in man’s use of rational methods. They are but one expres- 
sion of the deeper antinomy we have been examining—the tension 
between spontaneity and creativity on the one side and stability and 
rigidity on the other. It is not technology that alienates men from 
themselves, from their fellows, their society, and the values of their 
culture. Such lamentable conditions derive directly from certain 
quite recognizable social processes, some of them inherent in the de- 
velopment of social institutions. 

The problem becomes important with respect to technology not be- 
cause of anything inherent in the machine itself, but simply because 
modern technology requires large-scale organization and these proc- 
esses are inherent in large-scale organization. Moreover, since work 
is a central value in the life of many modern middle-class men, the 
large-scale organization of work places these processes in the very 
center of our existence. 

Indeed these processes are altogether evident in large-scale educa- 
tional and ecclesiastical organization, two spheres of life often seen 
as completely removed from modern technology. Today in America 
the university which has come to us from the Middle Ages is in the 
process of being transformed from a community of scholars into a 
large-scale bureaucracy. Size, the requirements of modern research, 
the continued process of development and other factors push things 
in this direction. Such tendencies arouse protest, but how effective 
the protests will be, it is difficult to say. It seems that in institutions 
of higher education connected with ecclesiastical structures such bu- 
reaucratization is farther advanced—and in fact was there from the 
start. This is because the older, ecclesiastical organization has long 
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been a highly routinized bureaucracy suffering from many of the dif- 
ficulties inherent in overinstitutionalization. 

Perhaps ecclesiastical organization is a good place to examine these 
processes since it is so familiar to many and because it is so clearly 
different from large-scale industry in some other respects. The func- 
tionaries of religious organizations appear to suffer from many of 
the same kinds of stresses and strains that are found generally in 
large-scale bureaucracy. And in their case the difficulties are in- 
creased by the peculiar isolation of the clergy. 

In the development of religious symbolism in prayer and ritual 
we witness a similar alienation of objective stabilities from interior 
subjective dispositions. Obviously the continuity of the religious 
body required the development of some kind of office, but this de- 
velopment could not escape the inevitable dilemma of objectification 
versus alienation. Similarly with respect to symbolism. Objectifica- 
tion was necessary if the religious community was to exist as a group 
sharing common forms of prayer and worship, and if it was to be 
capable of transmitting these to future generations. But in time ob- 
jectification led to alienation. People and even priests no longer 
participated in the liturgy with the same congruity and resonance of 
external and internal patterns of feeling and thought as had been the 
case earlier. One result of this development, which was far advanced 
by the High Middle Ages, was the appearance of books such as that 
of Durandus, which set forth an elaborate secondary allegorization 
of the Mass. Today, in the light of modern liturgical research, such 
treatments appear quite ridiculous. Yet the alienation of liturgy that 
had developed required either that one invent new meanings for what 
had become meaningless or that one give it up. Both reactions were 
forthcoming. In the work of Durandus and others like him there was 
an attempt at understanding through secondary rationalization and 
invention of allegory. In the later reactions of Zwingli and Calvin 
we find a rejection of what had become a meaningless formalism. 

In ethics we can see a similar development. Here, too, original 
ethical insights were converted into objectized formulas. Some ob- 
jectification was necessary if the content of the ethical insights of 
Christianity was to be related to concrete men in concrete situations. 
But the objectification led to formalization and also overcomplica- 
tion. Soon a whole verbal universe developed which, although it 
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had originated in the need and desire to bring the primary ethical in- 
sights into confrontation with men’s minds, ended in losing its grasp 
upon the original insights in a maze of verbal and legal complica- 
tions. 

There is however one aspect of the process of institutionalization 
which bears down upon religious organization with greater weight 
than in the cases of secular organizations. All institutionalization 
represents giving stable form to cognitive insights and emotive re- 
sponses. Religion is, however, concerned with the sacred, the infinite, 
and the ultimate. Hence any attempt to give limited stable form to 
religious insights runs the risk of secularization and finitization. The 
religious symbol involves a tremendous tension—it is a complemen- 
tarity of opposites. It must embody the sacred in a profane vehicle; 
it must point toward the infinite, and its finite pointing can obscure— 
even be mistaken for—the infinite; it must attempt to represent ulti- 
macy in less-than-ultimate signs. Its role is one of mediation between 
heterogeneous elements and as such is necessary for any religious 
life. Without such symbolic mediation religion could not be brought 
into contact with the minds and hearts of men. Yet in this very act 
of mediation which is its reason for existing, the symbol runs the risk 
of secularizing the sacred, finitizing the infinite, or reducing the ulti- 
mate to a less-than-ultimate human dimension. 

The same basic instability characteristic of the religious symbol 
is characteristic of the religious institution. It too is a mediator be- 
tween heterogeneous elements. It too becomes the finite embodiment 
of the infinite, a less-than-ultimate expression of ultimacy, an em- 
pirical here-and-now expression of transcendence. In taking this risk, 
the religious organization takes upon itself an inevitable dilemma, an 
unavoidable crisis, with which it must learn to live. 

This condition gives rise to the need for a very special kind of vigi- 
lance, and one that frequently is difficult to achieve. The vested in- 
terests of religious men, as in the cases of their secular brothers, fa- 
vor certain forms of institutional aggrandizement rather than critical 
institutional self-evaluation. It is always a strong temptation for 
them to utilize the sacred to discourage criticism. Such a course fur- 
thers the process of secularization by utilizing the holy for profane 


purposes, 
The chief implication of what we have been saying is that religious 
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institutions like all other institutions can become either supports for 
or barriers to the very kinds of development which they manifestly 
claim to sustain. Religion, too, can—and must—be judged by the 
standard we have suggested. When the forms and symbols of insti- 
tutionalized religion act as agents of a genuine hierophany, when they 
lead men to the limit of the finite and aid them to confront the ulti- 
mate, then they act as genuine communicators of religion to men. 
When they become a barrier to a genuine relation to the sacred and 
a screen between men and ultimacy, then they begin to act in what 
justly may be called an idolatrous manner. And history has made 
it painfully clear that an idol can be worshipped in the name of the 
God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 

Religious institutions can be powerful friends of human freedom 
or they can be its terrible enemies. Leading men to the sacred and 
the ultimate, they can further human development and self-realization. 
Standing as barriers in the way of such maturation, they can utilize 
their sacral character to inhibit freedom and to institutionalize im- 
maturity. To fulfill its basic religious role institutionalized religion 
must say to men in the words of St. Paul, “Brethren, do not become 
children in mind, but in malice be children and in mind mature” (1 
Cor 14:20). To the extent that it fails to do this it betrays the freedom 
in which we are counseled to stand fast. 





Transcending assault from without 
and within, the university has 
nurtured noteworthy poets in the 
artificer Wilbur, the conserver 
Viereck, the observer Jarrell, the 


seer Lowell. 


FOUR CAMPUS POETS 


GEORGE GREENE 


THE AMERICAN LITERARY SCENE abounds in ironies, none more 
revealing than the process by which academicians have transferred 
their professional anxieties from the sidewalk to the seminar room. 


Some years ago George Santayana condemned Whitman as one ex- 
ample of “‘barbarism” in poetry, that state of things where the writer, 
deficient in judgment, regards personal sensations as valuable largely 
for their own sake. We bypass as extraneous to our purpose the 
adequacy of this decree. We sometimes dismiss too readily the 
exhibitionist for whom agonies were one change of garment, neglect- 
ing the forcible if intermittent response to what Whitman himself 
called the “ancient fierce enigmas” which constitutes him a major 
figure. In any case, Santayana’s judgment prefaces a symptomatic 
change among those men, now more powerful than ever, who insist 
that the chief literary task of the modern world must be a critical 
effort. 

One might understandably consider it evidence of continuing fright 
that authorities have turned away from the plebeian intoxications of 
Broadway. Now the chief pitfall is not preoccupation with citizens 
of an industrial democracy, but rather the detrimental consequences 
of a new Alexandrianism. Most critics concede, however guardedly, 
that the investigation of literature has been profitably associated with 
pedagogy since Aristotle. They resent what they consider the un- 
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natural bond between creative writers and university centers. Ob- 
servers like Mr. John Aldridge insist that younger men stand in 
danger of selling their souls to gain the relative security of teaching 
appointments, becoming paralyzed by the intransigent aestheticism 
which descends on wearers of the academic mantle.’ 

We may summarize Mr. Aldridge’s view by saying that our culture 
suffers from “enforced democratization of taste,” worsened by the 
coercive influence of certain institutions, the most pernicious being 
the university. Because the campus offers sanctuary where writers 
may at least keep body and soul together, they consent to restrictions 
imposed by powerful quarterlies: the Kenyon, the Sewanee, Partisan 
Review. Financed by universities, writers inevitably lose their loyalty 
to honorable “platforms of dissent” because of the paternalism of 
cultural institutions. 

For anyone who believes that literature makes available one of 
the best modes of speculating about behavior, and that imagination 
expresses the common sense of the inner world, the crisis intimated 
by Mr. Aldridge suggests an issue we may profitably examine. Direct 
reference reveals contemporary tendencies more adequately than gen- 
eralizations. And in order to concentrate on the most personal liter- 
ary mode, which manifests the degree of independence artists feel 
to adopt frankly private response, we shall focus our scrutiny on 
poetry. An initial problem, perhaps the most significant, includes 
and surges beyond the precincts of our theme. We might call it the 
need for restoration to conditions of daylight of the modern imagina- 
tion. In this context, I do not imply that we must encourage more 
honest reflection of American experience, or more readily assimilated 
diction, though both ideas may contribute to one’s general diagnosis 
of the predicament in poetic art. The note I emphasize now is less 
formal than social, and in terms commensurate with the length of 
our present venture it might be expressed thus. Viewing the status 
of poetry on a general front, one paralyzing truth stands out: realities 


1 Cf. “The Writer in the University” in In Search of Heresy (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, Inc., 1956), pp. 35-69. Mr. Aldridge might disavow this association with pedagogy, 
yet his own testimony gives evidence of unequivocal if reluctant involvement with the 
groves of academe. He tells us, for example, in a note to the essay cited: “I have been 
a university teacher for several years and expect to continue as one. But I do not see 
that any purpose is served in attempting to make a virtue of the necessity which impelled 
me to teaching nor in remaining blind to the many dangers inhering in it for the writer.” 
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of contemporary experience have abridged vast areas of the dramatic, 
the awesome and the magical, for centuries its traditional province. 
When we insist that the magical has entered our lives, it has recently 
appeared most often in the garb of the horrendous. By admitting this 
much we only intensify our awareness of the need for rehabilitation. 
One reconstructs the imaginative world available for generations not 
far distant as a place of supernatural wonders. Our present position, 
beset by a power system inimical to value concepts, resembles nothing 
so much as a military airfield at midnight, filled with appalling 
destructive force wrenched from nature, more terrifying than any- 
thing Henry Adams prophesied, mesmerizing as does the presence 
anywhere of power half understood and potentially misapplied. We 
must understand the basic disability with which adherents of poetry 
live, audience and writers alike, before citing either the presence or 
compass of skill, and the extent to which spokesmen are limited by 
environment. 

Allow me two more prefatory estimates. First, poets create as 
part of their relation to a social milieu. They want an audience: 
persons of sympathy to utilize their insights in adapting to experience. 
Mr. Aldridge insists that their modestly secure status as teachers 
has produced dangerous consequences, creating the ““academic avant- 
garde,” whére younger artists conform to modes established by senior 
fraternity members. The names of John Crowe Ransom, Allen Tate, 
Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren characterize sufficiently the 
power block under indictment. Second, nct one acknowledged master 
in the twentieth century could survive through the production of 
poetry alone. Among an older generation, Robert Frost has farmed, 
lectured and taught. Mr. Eliot contributes with characteristic élan 
to the London publishing world, while Wallace Stevens distinguished 
himself as an insurance executive. Nearly 90 per cent of our poets 
are presently associated with, or have been associated with, some edu- 
cational setup. From the financial point of view, in sum, American 
education constitutes the central and sometimes solitary patron. And 
it would be ingenuous in the extreme to expect notable alteration in 
the near future. 

The keenest of our senior writers has said that a poet should make 
a late start to market. What impresses one in Robert Frost’s view 
is not so much the independence impishly encouraged, but rather his 
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homely toughness of mind. No one is naive enough to maintain that 
the lot of the poet has been easy, given the economic rigors and social 
ferment of modern life. But should we not also admit our suspicion 
of the generous vision of the bard’s status in earlier societies? What 
is positively elicited by the circumstances of the university poet is 
exactly that adaptability and self-reliance Frost himself absorbed 
from the Yankee tradition. Since the beginning, one function of our 
poetry has been to reject belligerent activism—a trait I find still note- 
worthy in scanning contemporary authors. In the last century, before 
their later encroachment on individual lives had grown widespread, 
Emerson cited the loom and ship as two distinctive symbols of New 
England. Continuing to our own era, it has remained the task of poets 
to redress the rowdy vision of America associated with power lusts 
of whalers and Robber Barons, culminating in the calculated submis- 
sions of our own organization men—while at the same time remaining 
conscious of the organic bond between the outside world and the 
private imagination. 

The primary fallacy—though not the most obvious—on which the 
anti-university school depends invokes an error so commonly produc- 
tive of frustration one should have thought it by now heading toward 
unlamented extinction. I refer to the circumscribing equation of 
reality with physical experience, competitions of the “‘unsheltered 
world,” whether it be Salem wharves or Madison Avenue. Even after 
the hushed stamina of Emily Dickinson, dispatching paradoxes 
through the gate of that Amherst garden, spokesmen encourage to a 
degree that makes it an almost exclusive choice the equation of value, 
strength, reality, with facts exterior to individual consciousness, I am 
not unaware of the danger to poets in classrooms: discussing work to 
such an extent that insight is never vitalized into word; analyzing so 
exhaustively that one kills the impulse to undertake the demands of 
composition. We live, too, with full awareness of the complications 
of academic centers: faculty meetings, committee chores, modifying 
one’s views in conformity with reigning occupants of the oracle’s 
chair. Yet one truth if no other more than compensates for such in- 
volvements: working in an atmosphere which, no matter how crippled 
by animosities integral to human exchange, accepts as unquestionable 
the value of the literary act. 

Mr. Richard Wilbur exemplifies with commanding skill one ap- 
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proach to poetry among campus practitioners, that of artificer.’ He 
governs one of the most fully realized though modest domains, a 
world which gets at universals through devoted attention to particu- 
lars. Minor events are observed with formal precision, leading 
naturally to the phrase associated with his name as a “poet’s poet.” 
The influence of Marianne Moore and Wallace Stevens works sensibly 
yet never obtrusively in the elected restriction of subject and in the 
delicately sensuous quotidian scenes: backyards and schools, a vil- 
lage street, New England gardens. Drama descends imperceptibly 
with the close of the year: violence lies heaving dumbly in the grass 
with the death of a toad caught in a power mower. Citizens attend lec- 
tures at their museum, where “good grey guardians of art/ Patrol the 
halls on spongy shoes,/ Impartially protective, though/ Perhaps sus- 
picious of Toulouse.” 

No American of comparable years has better profited from Mr. 
Ransom’s plea for poetry, not by assemblage or mixture, but by plain 
composition, fixing attention on permanent human components. The 
energy of this serenely verified world derives from a living order, in- 
tent, disciplined, associated in Wilbur’s mind with painting, as in his 
description of a dancer. 

See how she spins! The grace is there, 
But strain as well is plain to see. 


Degas joined the two together: 
Beauty joined to energy. 


Nature never dramatizes, never points her finger, yet she challenges 
us to recognize more subtle secrets. Given appropriate skill, one ab- 
sorbs the puzzling notes of a winter dusk: “a shapen atmosphere,/ 
Like frozen-over lakes whose ice is thin/ And still allows some stir- 
ring down within.” As in peering through ice, one grows conscious of 
indistinct codes, never learning complete messages, however, since 
we “fray” into the future, “rarely wrought/ Save in the tapestries of 
afterthought.” Richard Wilbur learned early that the poet cannot 
abandon nature without abandoning metaphor. Yet he has preserved 


2 Mr. Wilbur, a former Junior Fellow at Harvard, taught at Wellesley and is now 
located at Wesleyan. Peter Viereck is a member of the History department at Mount 
Holyoke. Randall Jarrell teaches at the Women’s College of the University of North 
Carolina. Robert Lowell, our final example of vitality among inhabitants of the academy, 
has lectured at the University of Iowa and Boston University. 
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and developed his preoccupation with the invisible world. For all 
the “ebullient seas/ And cooling shores,” we never forget darker cor- 
ners where, after obeisance to the joys of a picnic, 


The evening stole our provender and 
Left us there; 


And darkness filled the specious space, and fell 
Betwixt our silent faces, 

Pressing against our eyes its absent 

Fathomless stare. 

“What’s lightly hid is deepest understood,” we read in “Cere- 
mony.” This artist presents classically modest intention coupled with 
romantic feeling, though he is too sensitive a citizen of the mid-twen- 
tieth century to deny the waves of disaster threatening our boat. He 
believes that the subject matter for poetry should be endless, and 
his example has appreciably widened our consciousness of the local, 
the deliberately circumscribed. Mr. Wilbur’s sympathy is unquali- 
fiedly on the side of the smaller bird in “Still, Citizen Sparrow,” yet 
he counsels the frightened creature to recognize the place of vultures 
in the cosmic economy. Though “naked-headed,” the vulture is 
“frightfully free,” and one cannot deny the logic of death and pain. 
In his own ugly mode, the vulture “shoulders nature.” 

Pardon him, you 
Who dart in the orchard aisles, for it is he 


Devours death, mocks mutability, 
Has heart to make an end, keeps nature new. 


It is not only adroitly curbed subject matter which has guaranteed 
Wilbur’s control. He knows that, above all else, a text should not be 
fissionable. The better the performance, the more impossible it be- 
comes to separate ideas from embodiment. Nowhere is command of 
wit and formality better utilized than in “‘Love Calls Us to the Things 
of This World,” where the speaker awakens to the noise of a clothes- 
line. He gazes out the window to find the morning “all awash with 
angels.” As sleep departs, he imagines the newcomers inhabiting 
bed-sheets, blouses, smocks, “filling whatever they wear/ With the 
deep joy of their impersonal breathing.” The poet subsides toward 
responsibilities, accepting with love not diminished by the end 
of revery “the world’s hunks and colors,” strengthened by the value 
of the workaday world. His soul speaks: 
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“Bring them down from their ruddy gallows; 
Let there he clean linen for the backs of thieves; 
Let lovers go fresh and sweet to be undone, 

And the heaviest nuns walk in a pure floating 
Of dark habits, keeping their difficult balance.” 


Characteristic views animate this passage: the not entirely playful 
paradox of human beings on gallows, deceived by the facile optimism 
of dawn, cross-currents which entangle linen like human lives: the ele- 
gant thieves, youths running guilelessly to amorous perdition, the 
chaste sweep of nuns walking against the wind. Fragments combine 
secular and religious notes, all valuable because they intimate the 
“difficult balance” which is human endeavor. This text provides the 
best possible evidence that writers have not abandoned Horace’s dic- 
tum: difficile est proprie communia dicere. 

Some readers resist what they consider unnecessarily coy tricks, 
excessive reliance on bland adjectives: “pure,” “clear,” “calm,” im- 


plying that the poet has not adequately exercised his talent. They find 
too generous proportions of what William James complained against 
in his brother’s late fiction, the “bare perfume of things.” These lyr- 
ics represent rather better the ideal of William Carlos Williams: “No 


ideas but in things.” Wilbur submits striking examples of the artist 
for whom his task is a form of intensely serious play. His is surely 
the keenest perception of epiphanies granted on the neighborhood 
sidewalk or along one’s back fence. There can be no penetration with- 
out awareness of objects, minor but symbolic, which inhabit the com- 
munal mind. For the “tall camels of the spirit” plod their weary 
course toward the desert with “the sawdust shrill of the locust. . . .” 
Poets cannot survive the quest for Traherne’s sensible emptiness. One 
accepts the fact that “those prosperous islands are accurst/ That shim- 
mer on the brink/ Of absence; auras, lustres,/ And all shinings 
need to be shaped and borne.” Turn back, this writer advises, 


From the fine sleights of the sand, from the long empty oven 
Where flames in flamings burn 
Back to the trees arrayed 
In bursts of glare, to the halo-dialing run 

Of the country creeks, and the hills’ bracken tiaras made 
Gold in the sunken sun. ... 


Anyone wishing to locate a place providing abrupt contrast with 
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Wilbur’s village could do no better than to cite the beleaguered for- 
tress occupied by Mr. Peter Viereck. No one could accuse this history 
professor of neglecting the contest outside college gates. Indeed, it 
becomes impossible to consider Viereck’s poetry without reference to 
his prose, where he has wished to protect humanistic conservatism 
primarily through literature and philosophy. His concern for politics 
has been secondary because he never escaped his fear of it descend- 
ing into a Realpolitik of brutalization. We may admire the sincerity 
with which liberals of older generations spoke their victory cry: “I 
wear no man’s livery!” But the progression of values for which 
Nietzsche hoped, taking humanity beyond good and evil, has descended 
instead into a morass where one finds only devaluation. “Without 
the idealistic framework of ethical restraints,” Professor Viereck 
wrote in Shame and Glory of the Intellectuals, “materialism can never 
achieve its material goals.” 

It is tempting though potentially disproportionate to dwell on Mr. 
Viereck in any debate which involves the public conscience of academ- 
ics. For he has been so anxious to come to terms with this reality 
“too extreme for even the extremest adjectives of overstatement.” 
Awareness of the demands of art and the need to comprehend con- 
temporary facts establish a unique tension. “Toute forme créée, 
méme par l’homme, est immortelle.” Thus Viereck quotes Baudelaire 
as a preface for “Poet.” We never forget this desire for independent 
form which seeks a modus vivendi with wider social loyalties. “What 
terror crowns the sweetness of all song?” It is natural that Viereck’s 
career should pursue “terror” and “rage,” yet the poet—sometimes 
without being totally aware—serves his era best when “coldest art” 
has blessed him, though it appeared hostile. In phrases which de- 
scribe the impact of a poet, we note his judgment of the writer as 
someone who fights on his own section of the barricades. At the death 
of a true artist, inexact and flaccid language charges abroad: 

Words that begged favor at his court in vain— 
Lush adverbs, senile rhymes in tattered gowns— 
Send notes to certain exiled nouns 

And mutter openly against his reign. 

While rouged clichés hang out red lights again, 
Hoarse refugees report from far-flung towns 
That exclamation marks are running wild 


And prowling half-truths carried off a child. 
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Indeed, certain titles explain in a manner which sometimes dimin- 
ishes emotional response: “The Slacker Apologizes,” or “Crass Times 
Redeemed by Dignity of Souls.” This last poem, published at an 
earlier date, served as the credo for Shame and Glory of the Intel- 
lectuals. We understand Viereck’s fondness, for it summarizes his 
ideal of the poet as conserver, one who realizes that human lives are 
surrounded by uniformity, though he resists violently the excesses of 
conformity. No text in modern poetry better exploits the combina- 
tion of politique et moraliste, a posture which Viereck has done so 
much to re-establish as legitimate for writers. 

“The music of the dignity of souls/ Molds every note I hum and 
hope to write.” Faith in human potential helps conquer “the earth- 
quake licking at our soles.” The pun is intentional, heightening the 
irony of human limits in dust. Belief in humanity helps one to 
grasp “the burrows of heart’s buried lair/ Where furtive furry Wishes 
hide like moles.” Personification is a recurrent device, combining 
with regular rhymes to strengthen classical restraint. 

The weight that tortures diamonds out of coals 
Is lighter than the skimming hooves of foals 
Compared to one old heaviness our souls 
Hoist daily, each alone, and cannot share: 
To-be-awake, to sense, to be aware. 

Then even the dusty dreams that clog our skulls, 
The rant and bluster of the storm we are, 

The sunny silences our prophets hear, 

The rainbow of the oil upon the shoals, 

The crimes and Christmases of creature-lives, 
And all pride’s barefoot tarantelle of knives 
Are but man’s search for dignity of souls. 


Regularity of line implies an enormous time span: a sequence 
made possible to accept because one is more aware of identifications 
than of variance. Life is essentially a problem of disciplined re- 
sponse, like the process which triumphs in the diamond, brilliant, 
permanent, after millennial pressures. For all our will to escape in 
animal exultation (the skimming hooves of foals in open pasture), 
man cannot deny without disaster fundamental restrictions. Stability 
lives in the lonesome outposts of individual consciousness, where to 
be aware is to stand guard. Man wages an eternal battle to subdue 
self, to recognize values which endure by resolving—or at least weath- 
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ering—the psychic storm. Combat is worth our devotion, nonetheless. 
We find this faith in the songs of prophets, in all valuable deeds of 
“creature-lives,” even in the frantic, mistaken rhythm of crusades 
which equate glory with messianic compulsion. 

In each of these areas, if one grasped the complete process, one 
would uncover preoccupation with value, making significance out of 
the hectic “tarantelle,” the selfish jealousies and glorious events which 
dot history. The “rant and bluster” of centuries have blurred reality 
under the aegis of supposedly irreversible systems, but such pro- 
grams resemble the “rainbow of the oil upon the shoals.” History 
is irrevocably associated with storm. By shunning embattled readi- 
ness, one pretends that the oil slick on rocky coasts will insure sur- 
vival. This calm resembles the transitory magic of rainbows. To- 
morrow the gale will resume, more violent than ever. Oil is no pledge 
of safety, rather the natural and recurrent consequence of nautical 
disaster. 

Closely knit rhyme and personification remind us that Peter Viereck 
has been particularly aware of deadening effects which have charac- 
terized some modern poetry, sedulous for novelty. He has undertaken 
“a frontal assault on obscurity,” though he is too sophisticated to 
condone lazy reading. It does not bother him to be associated with 
the phrase “Manhattan classicism.” Indeed, he seeks a classicism 
applicable to our industrial era, “with an ivory tower built where 
the subway rumbles loudest,” as he has quipped. Anxious to shed pre- 
Eliot sentimentalism, at the same time he avoids “hermetic ingenui- 
ties” of the post-Eliot version of neo-classicism. Relying on what 
Eliot calls “audio imagination,” Viereck has exercised his splendid 
gift for rhyme. This is clear in the stanza quoted, from what Viereck 
calls an “incantatory poem.” % 

It is not so much philosophical conservatism as a truth of his psy- 
chology that has brought Peter Viereck to his major theme: vindica- 
tion of the reality of evil. Not without reason does he refer to Seth, 
the donkey god of Egypt, oldest symbol of darkness in human rec- 
ords. “But ‘I’ being less than soul, of dustier plume—/ If I escape, 
it is myself I lose.” Accepting limits should be no excuse for senti- 
mental trash—was it not this writer who spoke of romantic poetry of 
a certain character as infinite capacity for faking pains? Facing 
crises, it becomes the duty of the poet to “Sing the bewildered honor 
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of the flesh./ I say the honor of our flesh is love.” Though “sentenced 


to mortality,” we transcend fate, the “forepaw stalking us from every 
cloud. ...” Our best strategy in this predicament lies in the revela- 
‘tion of love, which in turn requires sacrifice, invincible faith in 
others. “Never to be won by shields, love fell/ Oh only to the wholly 
vulnerable.” Mr. Viereck resents those who cannot recognize the 
“muddy and vulnerable glory” of man. He presents a notable er- 
ample of the intellectual committed to avoidance of violence, that last 
resort of thinkers who, isolated and alienated, espouse the clatter 
of external event, self-conscious aesthetes who revel in the phrase les 
fauves, the wild beasts. Viereck’s allegiance to the tradition of the 
West, with its manifold debts to Greek reason, to Roman law, to He- 
braic discipline and Christian love, can express its reading of life 
in terms of combat. The commitment of the artist is such that he lives, 
joyfully, to tell 


How shimmering, how gaily freedom prowls 
In flesh that guards its consciousness of souls. 


Returning to Mr. Santayana’s concept of “barbarism,” one note 
associated with that word applies to a single poet in the university 
group better than to any of his colleagues. I am not speaking of the 
poet’s emotions as such, nor do I wish to judge them generally. I 
refer rather to the temper of mind which impels an artist to confront 
specific issues, which because of their very force prove transitory. 
This poet works in an area where the current aspects of things press 
so close to consciousness that, inevitably, his work will contain high 
proportions of the picturesque, phases of reality which belong to 
some single moment. In a poet as observer perception will rank 
high. And we may note in passing that capacity to grasp specialized 
contours must protect itself by vigilant application of intelligence. 
The danger will be that we shall sometimes find observation working 
without selective checks. 

Examining our own age, one feels that Mr. Randall Jarrell has 
most profitably integrated experiences derived from its widest clash 
of forces, World War II. In his Collected Poems one third of the ma- 
terial is associated directly with war, a category where he has made 
notable contributions to our aesthetic life. We accept with unques- 
tioning faith military camps and airfields so accurately fixed: “sand 
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roads, tar-paper barracks,/ The bubbling asphalt of the runways, 
sage,/ The dunes rising to the interminable ranges,/ The dim flights 
moving over clouds like clouds.” 

This is the setting, dusty, depersonalized, which Mr. Jarrell has 
studied in order to dramatize the puzzlement of his nameless war- 
riors. The central reality of this world is death. “It was not dying: 
everybody died,” we read in “Losses,” where he traces American 
fliers from student days to operational missions, burning “The cities 
we had learned about in school—/Till our lives wore out; our bodies 
lay among/ The people we had killed and never seen.” The most 
striking note about this language is its authentic yet paralyzing im- 
personality. “They said, ‘Here are the maps’; we burned the cities.” 
Where attention is fixed on briefing rooms, where the enemy is repre- 
sented only by sprawling shapes below in the dark, the natural desire 
is to seek some remedy which will deaden thought. A limbo, where 
one accepts insensitiveness in order to survive pain, is the central 
locale of Randall Jarrell’s poetry. Anonymity is precious because 
only through its help can one avoid remorse. Geographical notation 
figures centrally: one wants to know where one is, physically if not 
spiritually. Terrain absolves the mind from other, more far-reaching 
missions. When the inescapable question of death intrudes, we keep 
it at arm’s length by aligning it with the “job.” 

In our new planes, with our new crews, we bombed 
The ranges by the desert or the shore, 

Fired at towed targets, waited for our scores— 
And turned into replacements and woke up 

One morning, over England, operational. 

It wasn’t different: but if we died 

It was not an accident but a mistake 

(But an easy one for anyone to make.) 

We read our mail and counted up our missions— 
In bombers named for girls. . . . 


The authority of a speaking voice resides here: controlled with dif- 
ficulty, hollow with overpowering solitude. Mr. Jarrell has told us 
that his poems are meant to be said aloud: many are dramatic 
speeches or scenes. Images remain relatively uncomplicated, growing 
out of the military subject. “In works of art almost anything stands 
for more than itself,” he believes; “but this more, like Lohengrin, 
vanishes when it names itself.” Commonly the brutal situation as- 
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sures that one will be wrenched into a posture of recognition, as in 
the death of a gunner: “I woke to black flak and the nightmare fight- 
ers./ When I died they washed me out of the turret with a hose.” An 
inferno quality vibrates here appallingly: the anonymous youth 
curled in pathetic imitation of the womb, his bloody fur freezing in 
arctic air six miles above earth, a limp mass to be removed as one 
might wash away spilt gasoline. 

While admitting this much, we remind ourselves that a central dif- 
ficulty of such writing, born of public disasters and the extinction of 
personality, is that sometimes dramatic moment is forfeited. “Port 
of Embarkation,” for example, describes soldiers who respond to 
freedoms that “Lure from beyond the graves, a war away.” “The 
cropped skulls resonate the wistful lies/ Of dead civilians. . . .” Impli- 
cations of death in the skull are widened by the “green gloom of the un- 
troubled seas” which will accept “Their little bones (the coral of the 
histories)” as they “Foam into marches, exultation, victories. . . .” 
At first the skein of ironies is adequately fleshed: soldiers armed with 
the facile epigrams of elder statesmen; heedless seas which will ob- 
scure mutilated corpses, distorting them into textbook footnotes; re- 
mains of the dead that become coral accretions of some future, equally 
false explanation. But as we continue, references have broadened be- 
yond the area supported by earlier drama. One arrives finally at a 
stage of vacuous abstraction: marches, victories. 

It is apparent that Randall Jarrell seeks the reconciliation of trag- 
edy, but his absorption with larger canvases has sometimes led to 
what we may term the fallacy of unsubstantiated melancholy. Com- 
monly he invokes a world of the very young, too frail and naive to 
comprehend terrors, or a world of the very old, where individuals 
cannot reconcile themselves to their final trek. A text with a civilian 
background, unable to profit from drama latent in wartime, uncovers 
this facet. “A Utopian Journey” (facile irony arouses suspicion at 
the outset) describes the waiting room of a physician. A sick human- 
ity admirably expresses Jarrell’s view of existence, where patients in 
our cosmic mental hospital delude themselves that they will someday 
win a game of checkers played against faceless keepers. 

..- here in this office 


The natural perplexities of their existence, 
The demands they can neither satisfy nor understand, 
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Are reduced to the child’s, “I hurt,” the bare 
Intention of any beast: to go on being. 


Patients, mute, abashed, “go out to the hospitals, sanatoria, or 
graves/ He prescribes. . . .” They are frightened by the “masked un- 
noticing/ Faces of their saviors . . . ,” obsessed most of all with the 
“Sweet smell of nothing. . . .” No one may accuse Randall Jarrell 
of avoiding the “long war, lost war” which transcends political for- 
malities. He has carefully charted the unnerving insecurity of the 
modern condition, with its recently past and abysmally present ter- 
rors, its veterans’ hospitals, ragged formations of sick and disabled 
shuttling up and down the back streets of five continents. Yet it may 
be left for us to observe one further irony in this writer, who has so 
minutely examined public scenes. I refer to the sometimes unprofit- 
able note of repressive scholarship which John Aldridge has felt to 
constitute an increasingly negative device in university writing. Nor 
can Mr. Jarrell be entirely absolved from the charge. One wonders 
to what extent this impulse colors the nervous lists of books which 
clutter certain of his admirable critical essays? “I have tried to make 
my poems plain,” Mr. Jarrell has admitted, “and most of them are 
plain enough; but I wish that they were more difficult because I had 
known more.” A mistake operates here which equates esoteric detail 
with genuinely absorbed experience. One example occurs in the notes 
for “Death of the Ball Turret Gunner,” where surely it provides no 
information necessary for the text to know that attacking fighters 
“were armed with cannon firing explosive shells,” and that the hose 
“was a steam hose.” 

Turning to our final classroom poet, it is a tribute to the vigor of 
his conviction that we regard the author now working most consciously 
with the two dominant traditions of Western poetry, classical and 
Christian, not so much as conservative, but rather as seer. Accepting 
the truth that one must remember in order to be remembered, Robert 
Lowell has brought to his achievement a forceful element of the vi- 
sionary. New England primarily vitalizes the mind of this artist, 
whose family gave both James Russell and Amy Lowell to our litera- 
ture. We become unmistakably aware of the traditional Yankee view 
of the poet as keeper—or at least barometer—of public conscience, 
an assignment which even decades of religious decay have never elim- 
inated. As constituent elements in this universe, one finds the weight 
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of ancient Rome, the Middle Ages (much of his best poetry was writ- 
ten while a convert to the Roman Catholic communion), as well as the 
divided yet energizing heritage of Calvinism. This last source domi- 
nates “Mr. Edwards and the Spider,” where the harassed divine of 
the eighteenth-century Connecticut Valley revival speaks in para- 
phrase of a sermon. 
What are we in the hands of the great God? 
It was in vain you set up thorn and briar 
In battle array against the fire 
And treason crackling i your blood. . . . 


An antiquated tradition, commonly renounced and futilely exor- 
cized, permeates much of Lowell’s work, revealing itself in the in- 
clination of his most typical persona to show (even against the secu- 
larized blunting of tradition) “concernment for his soul.” “He medi- 
tated terror, and he seemed/ Beyond advice or reason, for he 
dreamed/ That he was called to trumpet Judgment Day/ To Con- 
cord.” More often than not, religious drives impel violence: faith 
partakes of suppression rather than love. 

At Jehovah’s nod 
Satan seemed more let loose amongst us: God 
Abandoned us to Satan, and he pressed 
Us hard, until we thought we could not rest 
Till we had done with life. Content was gone. 


God’s “sensible withdrawal from this land” invades natural back- 
grounds. It is a scene where even serpents “whistle at the cold.” Re- 
peated blacks and whites suggest a place atrophied by agonized ef- 
forts, exhuming a past already beyond recovery. Human needs, dis- 
heveled yet recognizable to adherents of more lenient traditions, elicit 
sympathy through the inclination to escape. This action gives to 
Lowell’s world his aura of shock, thematic and verbal. In “Death by 
Cancer” his uncle, trapped in bed, agonizes while relatives await the 
end, anxious “To settle off your wrestling with the crab, .. .” Outside 
the world shudders with winter violence. “On Boston Basin, shells/ 
Hit water by the Union Boat House Wharf. . . .” Finally the pitiful 


reprieve arrives. 


Grandfather Winslow, look, the swanboats coast 
That island in the Public Gardens, where 
The bread-stuffed ducks are brooding, where with tub 
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And strainer the mid-Sunday Irish scare 

The sun-struck shallows for the dusky chub 

This Easter, and the ghost 

Of risen Jesus walks the waves to run 

Arthur upon a trumpeting black swan 

Beyond Charles River to the Acheron 

Where the wide waters and their voyager are one. 


Abrupt juxtapositions jostle for attention: the aristocracy, diseased 
and senile, the “mid-Sunday Irish,” spoiling once sacred purlieus of 
the Public Garden with their brawny good health and bad manners. 
Newcomers invade the area at Easter, official symbol of the victory 
associated with their camp. They walk, dandified and talkative, while 
the aged Brahmin retrogresses to childhood, becoming a boy again— 
mere Arthur—waiting with dread and confused longing for the 
“ghost” of Christ, no certain redeemer, rather a verbal formula in- 
voked like a medium who performs at séances, behind drawn curtains. 
The black swan and the River Acheron expose the futile collision of 
Christian faith and classical stoicism, underlining how older laws 
have been stealthily emasculated. Arthur Winslow lies propped up 
on his pillow, terrified by commitments demanded for Christian sal- 
vation which he cannot distinguish from oblivion in some rigidly 
private club for members of the Harvard alumni. Difficult as cer- 
tain images prove on first reading, the confirmation of Mr. Lowell’s 
success, one feels, is the manner in which they work dramatically. 

Yet even the grave cannot guarantee escape. Death springs the 
trap into damnation in the four-part text “Between the Porch and the 
Altar,” pursuing the fate of a young man caught between a domineer- 
ing mother and his tepid wife. “Then the son retires/ Into the rack 
and selfhood of the boy/ Who clawed through fallen houses of his 
Troy,/ Homely and human only when the flames/ Crackle in recol- 
lection.” The speaker concedes the inadequacy of his affair outside 
marriage. ““When we try to kiss,/ Our eyes are slits and cringing, 
and we hiss;/ Scales glitter on our bodies as we fall.” He retreats to 
the artificial pleasures of a nightclub “with my girl/ Whose eyelids 
burn with brandy.” The lovers race through darkness down an un- 
patrolled road, speeding through red lights, avoiding the past which 
“Ts cities from a train. . . .” Violence erupts mercilessly at the close: 
“Time runs, the windshield runs with stars.” The disaster toward 
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which they have been unconsciously tending overtakes them with 
a smashing of bone and flesh. The speaker faces eternity in a place 
where the Lord “Is Lucifer in harness: hand on sword. . . .” 
Intent as Lowell has been to transcend vindictive authority, even in 
works written under the aegis of another faith he revolves painfully 
around prohibition rather than mercy. Damned, the speaker senses 
his incompletion. God himself “watches me for Mother, and will 
turn/ The bier and baby-carriage where I burn.” 

No one will deny to Robert Lowell his place as one poet, in Tacitus’ 
phrase, auribus istius temporis accommodata. For it is his preoccu- 
pation with religious psychology to which many readers respond, 
notwithstanding their disinclination to parse the verbs of dogma. 
More sensitive to philosophic competitions than Wilbur or Jarrell, 
his program explores for answers at a height more transcendental 
than the level where Viereck surveys human destiny. His work pre- 
mises rejection of Calvinism, where natural impulse becomes smoth- 
ered by material lusts. “Our fathers wrung their bread from stocks 
and stones/ And fenced their gardens with the Redman’s bones. . . .” 
The vigorous if fanatic cohesion of the area no longer obtains. It is 
a place where “candles gutter by an empty altar,/ And light is where 
the landless blood of Cain/ Is burning, burning the unburied grain.” 
The disenchantment of “Children of Light” is qualified, if at all, by 
the relative calm of “Our Lady of Walsingham,” significantly set in 
a foreign land, where pilgrims walk barefooted to this English me- 
morial, “Like cows to the old shrine, until you lose/ Track of your 
dragging pain.” 

This dragging pain has leased for centuries the isolated manor 
house of the New England imagination. Its rooms, sound-proof and 
dismally neat, lead one into the presence of Jonathan Edwards, as 
well as to the tortured introspections of Hawthorne and Emily Dick- 
inson. Mr. Lowell’s solicitude for dramatic gradations, sanctions be- 
yond individual consciousness, provokes one to speculate in a height- 
ened mode about his future. His world benefits from its received 
drama: a thrust toward light from the closed fist of Cotton Mather 
toward the enforced familiarities which characterize Boston in the 
twentieth century. Yet the very vehemence of his need for freedom 
causes him to misinterpret his destination as well as the limits of his 
origin. It is in this sense that one thinks of him as encompassing the 
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anxiety if not the assurance of the seer. However that may be, Rob- 
ert Lowell has inherited a subject charged with occasions for debate, 
suspended as he is between two significant and essentially inimical 
systems. His position parallels the process of sifting kernels of value 
from the detritus of custom which engages many southern writers, 
notably Mr. Faulkner. This act of fathoming, with its misreadings 
of motive and tense readjustments, provides splendid materials for 
the sober drama which elicits his attention. Concord glories are dead: 
“Ten thousand Fords are idle here in search/of a tradition.” In 
Salem, everlasting winter persists in the will: the aged doze in the 
sailors’ home. “. . . the knitting sailor stabs at ships/ Nosing like 
sheep of Morpheus through: his brain’s/ Asylum.” The central pre- 
dicament parallels lines in “Concord.” 
Crucifix, 

How can your whited spindling arms transfix 

Mammon’s unbridled industry, the lurch 

For forms to harness Heraclitus’ stream! 

This Church is Concord—Concord where Thoreau 

Named all the birds without a gun to probe 

Through darkness to the painted man and bow: 

The death-dance of King Philip and his scream 

Whose echo girdled this imperfect globe. 


The modern poet must resist indecision, conquer the flux of Hera- 
clitus’ law. The idealism of Thoreau withers in a world that con- 
dones the treatment of King Philip, an Indian leader of prerevolution- 
ary New England, cruelly cheated by the whites. Lowell’s develop- 
ment, one feels, depends on how well he settles his desire for order 
without distorting his material with unintelligible pietism, while at 
the same time preserving that note which he possesses in a degree un- 
equalled by any contemporary—the power of magic, never more in 
evidence than when it bypasses textual obscurity and makes us con- 
scious that we are imaginatively captive, even when we remain un- 
aware exactly how it happened. If Lowell avoids obsessive lamenta- 
tion at the defection of New England from its professed ideal, then he 
will advance toward more balanced judgments. If he can add to his 
soberly authentic world of loss some recognition of open possibility, 
his name will be inextricably associated with our most significant 
poetry in future decades. 
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Since the beginning of our observations, we have sought to indi- 
cate noteworthy directions in contemporary poetic art. Our mode of 
approach has been citation and our goal—evidence of diversity, veri- 
fication of the multiple versions of reality which are not necessarily 
thwarted through association with classrooms. Beyond dispute, we 
may claim for these four writers that they sustain in notable degree, 
the first requisite for attention: capacity to arouse interest. They 
combine poise and discipline: poise which makes them seek aesthetic 
independence without which no lasting work is accomplished, and 
discipline which expresses itself in their acceptance of duties as mem- 
bers of the human community. Wilbur’s appeal on behalf of unpre- 
tentious elation is a less public attitude than the incantatory mili- 
tancy of Peter Viereck, but equally remunerative. In Randall Jarrell, 
alignment with social forces takes on more direct form because of his 
reliance on public tragedy, while Robert Lowell juxtaposes parochial 
bigotry against contemporary indecision to dramatize his need for an 
order which will be at the same time tenacious and humane. 

Strenuously conscious of formal issues, they are less rigorously 
dedicated to novelty than were Pound, Eliot, Hart Crane, or Wallace 
Stevens. They applaud the belief of the latter that a good poem should 
almost successfully resist intelligence. Yet they are less aroused by 
what one might call the artificiality of art: that note which sets it 
apart, commonly with belligerent overtones, from nonspecialist audi- 
ences. One cultural fact against which the innovators of the twenties 
were reacting was a time-lag inevitably significant in our national 
past. In colonial New England, where the most vocal segment of 
American culture received its characteristic stamp, there was minimal 
provision for aesthetics. Legitimate intellectual undertakings implied 
religion or education, with the latter serving as probation for the for- 
mer. Literature was discouraged unless it was made clear that it 
served as a handmaiden for some godly project. Poetry especially 
might be accused of encouraging “things rank and gross in nature.” 
This rule confirmed the central disability of puritanism: unnatural 
separation of various and viable components of life, forcing them to 
unhealthy fruition in isolated areas. Thus with the nineteenth cen- 
tury one found pathetic excesses of faith in pure art, which elicited 
the devotion of men who embodied (and suffered from) the narrow 
field of vision of strict specialists. Aestheticism of the temple evokes 
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towering names: Poe, Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Mallarmé; and it found 
a welcome in the dissatisfied breasts of younger men who created 
the vision of the poet which has dominated this century. 

If one sought a basic theme in our college group, it could never 
be expressed as a goal consciously adopted by members of a “school.” 
Thematically, then, their closest bond is a negative one, expressed 
through rejection of a doctrine which has exerted major influence on 
American character since the brusque independence of John Smith 
and the wily practicality of Ben Franklin. Without exception, they 
avoid the credo of inevitable optimism, a fact which finds reflection 
in the absence of the hortatory note, even in men notably stimulated 
by public affairs like Viereck and Jarrell. Just as our writers are 
becoming more aware of social as well as aesthetic contexts in which 
literature must germinate, so too they deepen their perception of the 
eternal debate which is the essence of poetry. Some of the complexity, 
healthy openness to competitive attitudes which we observe in mod- 
ern diction stems from formal preference. But it is undeniable that 
trenchant language and maturity of view derive also from one lesson 
which has closer associations with the world at large rather than 
strictly literary edicts. 

Many poets whose artistic fatherland was the France of the nine- 
teenth century (and this includes most famous names on both sides 
of the Atlantic since 1912) found unquestionable excitement in con- 
tradictions. “J’ai cultivé mon hystérie avec jouissance et terreur,” 
wrote Baudelaire; and his admirers found solace in the attitude made 
possible by such words: the drama of opposites, horror of life and 
ecstasy for certain occult phases of experience which characterize 
artists of nocturnal sensibility. One finds special admiration for the 
concept of made beauty: flowers under artificial light, capable of sur- 
vival because they live beyond the scope of natural limitations, with- 
out family, without shock, approximating what Baudelaire termed la 
majesté superlative des formes artificielles. Human contradiction 
and aesthetic embellishment lead naturally to a third concept: the 
artist as convalescent. This is another means of setting him apart 
from second-raters, the querulous and insecure intelligences de vil- 
lage. 

Baudelaire’s agonized shadow hovers over more than the subject 
matter of modern poetry: the excitement and disgust of mammoth 
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cities, traffic which rumbles like a distant skirmish around Eliot’s 
London Bridge as well as the ill-fated span Hart Crane invoked to 
thrust him from Manhattan to the slopes of Parnassus. Yet for all its 
murky drama and carefully nurtured tensions, there remains in this 
attitude of mind a quality of the essentially petulant. “Le mal se fait 
sans effort,” Baudelaire complained; “le bien est toujours le produit 
d’un art.” Divorcing virtue from the practice of art confirms more 
than anything else the disordered posturing of the dandy précoce 
Baudelaire accused himself of being: writing in a room without lamps, 
pursuing beauty, lurid, ghost-like, not by sedulous purification of self 
as well as form, rather by adorning native criminality. 

But we are coming to understand that there may be no such thing 
as wasted motion in the arts. This querulous dandyism, international 
in scope, may constitute a necessary stage through which poets lived 
in order to shed the narrowly didactic contours of our early culture. 
The autonomy of literature, in the only sense in which that phrase 
possesses legitimate meaning, is now taken for granted. We turn 
rather more objective attention to those ideals of justice, hope, truth, 
mercy, and retribution which Thomas De Quincey cited as the goals 
of literature nine years before Les Fleurs du Mal. The impetus of 
Poe and the French has made modern practitioners notably zealous 
for independence of judgment and exploration. We have survived 
the edict of naturalism that man is a matter of environment, as well 
as the Freudian implication that man is largely a bundle of irrational 
impulses. Future decades may well initiate a phase which will do 
much to reconcile two sharply divergent trends in our heritage: the 
vivifying identifications of Whitman and the technical curiosity of 
Poe. The split about which I speak is no new discovery. “There are 
two classes of men called poets. The one cultivates life, the other 
art—one seeks food for nutriment, the other for flavor.” This divi- 
sion Thoreau noted a century ago has contributed to a situation which 
still exists, now as previously harmful in its consequences. 

Mr. John Aldridge, whose indictment of the status quo compelled 
these qualifications, feels that we are choking in the grip of slavishly 
egalitarian culture. Many of us would sadly concur. But we emphati- 
cally disagree when he implies that this predicament is abetted by 
what opponents label as the inbreeding of writers and universities. 
The most pernicious danger of our time has been the alarming in- 
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crease in mass thought. Almost daily we get appalling evidence of 
imbalance in our cultural life, where an educational television sta- 
tion can perform public service for a year on the money spent by a 
network to mount one ninety-minute spectacular. And we are reliably 
informed that the average American adult now spends more time 
watching television than in doing anything else except working and 
sleeping. 

The loyalty to vocation we find among these poets is itself a heart- 
ening sign. It indicates (and this is not the least of their triumphs) 
that they have escaped imitation of the yea saying of less inspired 
pages in our Good Gray Poet. Nor do they feel that they must mir- 
ror the anger with American life associated with the nervous erudi- 
tion of Pound. When organs of public opinion are largely controlled 
by exigencies of commercial competition, we should applaud more 
than ever the note of understanding, wherever we find it. It is an- 
other sign of our capitulation to group dictation, doubtless, that when 
we commonly use that term our frame of reference covers more than 
anything else social adjustment: the person whose chief attribute is 
genius for easily expressed sympathy. Understanding in the writers 
we have been considering is poles apart from the impressionistic sym- 
pathy of the employment counselor. And the word “understanding,” 
as I use it now, is equally distinct from the genteel persuasions of 
those appreciators of literature whom Sainte-Beuve lamented as les 
derniers des délicats. Even in Sainte-Beuve’s time, communicating 
private response was growing progressively more questionable as a 
basis for the defense of literature. It is natural that in our own trou- 
bled decade we should consider understanding not a quality of so- 
cial commiseration, but rather the urge to explore beneath easily ac- 
cepted views of our world in order to formulate an adequate image 
of its complexity. This readiness to interpret the world on its own 
terms, making life on our military airfield more understandable if 
no less precarious, impresses one as the most valuable function poets 
are serving in contemporary society. 

There have been so many defections among intellectuals in recent 
years that their status is still precarious, even after the ironic twist 
which has given our scientists prestige as a consequence of Russian 
performances in space. We remember more vividly researchers who 
sold secrets, writers who slanted movie scenarios because of mis- 
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taken loyalty. Yet the attitude of our thinkers is not that of Jenny 
in Bertold Brecht’s Dreigroschenoper, awaiting with rapt concentra- 
tion the pirate fleet which will annihilate bourgeois society. Limited 
as are the public reputations of these four poets, for example, they 
confirm how the modest task of the dedicated artist proves more val- 
uable than the painful surges of a spasmodic Hercules. Academic 
discipline has guided them away from some of the ambitious involve- 
ments of Transcendentalist forefathers, who tended to lose their foot- 
ing as craftsmen because of a desire to chronicle what one might la- 
bel as the Will to Be Everything. Awareness of literary texts of prior 
centuries has taught these younger men that nothing is more fatal 
than the state of mind Shakespeare describes in Othello as “mere 
prattle, without practice,” a phrase one may well accept despite the 
fact that Iago utters it. 

To the extent that a university teaches the value of hard, irreducible 
facts, which convey what little knowledge we shall ever possess, it 
has positively aided their development. For if there is one lesson 
which American literature has needed, it would appear to be the value 
of what one might call contentment in finitude, a state of mind graphi- 
cally encouraged by the skeptical stability toward which our best 
academic poets are tending. Public history in recent years has abun- 
dantly demonstrated the limits of intelligence. Recognition of the nar- 
row gamut within which aspirations must work will ultimately enhance 
the opportunities of campus poets. The judicious curiosity of the 
academy and the relentless vitality of the artist may well provide a 
more auspicious setting in which to meditate upon and ultimately 
transmit those momentary embodiments of conceived perfection we 
call works of genius. Telling them to relinquish whatever security 
they possess is like insisting that the tired swimmer abandon the spar 
which sustains him. It depends on what result we want: violent and 
eye-catching defiance before one curses God and dies, or calculated 
dedication to one’s art, keeping alive because one adjusts to the re- 
quirements of an imperfect world. One course of action produces 
shocking headlines and ready opportunity for indignant pronounce- 
ments against the breach separating writers from society. But surely 
we have enough reckless and dissatisfied citizens to provide violence: 
fakers and fanatics. I am more interested in the survival of poetry: 
the mortality rate is high enough already. 
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We began these remarks by citing two distinguished names. At 
that time they represented opposing camps. We may now return and 
offer their words as another example of how, despite momentary vex- 
ation, men dedicated to the health of culture ultimately reach agree- 
ment. For was it not Mr. Santayana who offered one of the most co- 
gent summaries of the artist’s responsibility? “It is my crown to 
mock the runner’s heat/With gentle wonder and with laughter sweet.” 
This role of witness is verified through the acceptance of society at 
large. Whitman anticipated a similar commitment when he said: 
“We convince by our presence.” The minimum right of poets, in uni- 
versity centers and elsewhere, is that they should be heard with atten- 
tion and sympathy by iheir fellow citizens. In this exchange attitudes 
of mind are the central issue: physical locations are secondary. In 
recent years we have given such circumspect attention to individual 
texts that, in one sense, we may be said to have lost perspective. 
Perhaps, now, we are approaching a plateau, where we shall be less 
entangled with individual lyrics, flowers of good or evil. The hour 
may be propitious to turn our scientific apparatus on the, forest of 
poetry at large. We need not remind ourselves that there is no vege- 
tation which does not require strong roots among clay and worms. 
He is no friend of poetry who fails to recognize that one of the richest 
sources of nutrition lies beneath the elms and shrubbery of our cam- 
puses. 





THE SPIRITS THAT SPEAK IN US 
(To my brother Philip) 


— Wuat sHALL WE form to him? Lord Hell’s mask 
that pressed against soul’s face, and he 

breathing its air, blir':ing its light, be made 

as legend specifies, himself? 


— Flesh out the legend with a truth. 
Skull of a priest, if it be mind of priest 
and not an ingrown sterile shell of winds 
must be that cup Melchisidech held up. 


— And often held. 
Such wine, fastidious or withheld, sours 
lips and itself. 


— Then let him follow, cart to press, 
his arteries’ relief, life’s autumn road. 
But still, what gift? 


— Our arms around him met, could make 

a unity of life. Youth, heyday, age 

dramatic on one mastering tree—young 

for youth’s sake; older, his self-sufficing thought 
crowning Lord Heaven. 


— No. Parables 

like your tree, root in foul earth 

and suck up, even if refined to thought 

a pagan stain. And he is already stained. 


— If anything then, what time cannot. 
— But what? 


—Breathe on him. 

Paul and John breathe in our breath. 
Their eternities converge, majestic 
many-voiced, battering time’s sail 
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making of life a risk, a clamorous passage 
charted, chanted by spirits. Their spirits ride him. 


— More. Spirit is a sword, Paul said. 

A sword on dexterous wrist, in dance or anger 
a clear handglass makes. Among 

the lightnings of that steel in air 

he walks unharmed, sees and is seen. 


— But will he wish to see? 


— That is the gift too. 

Spirit is not body’s ape, shouldering 

life like a base clothing, souring the air 
with rants. But all things are soul. 

In one fired window, a man of colored glass 
as though the centuries were kiln 

or fathering sun fervent to make one man, 
walks, all of fire. Bones, flesh, hair 

are man at last. 


— All things are soul? It may be, but 
walk time’s ruck. Windows are not men. 
And if all things unhinge—a passion 

light brings on, to become light 

and leap, as though life were a tree of life, 
and cling and be its fiery ornament— 
still, bones are stones of men, and 

flesh’s intent, sweet, strong by turn 

clings for dear life, dear flesh. Do not abuse 
or eunuch purpose with eventuality. 

Our benign stern gift must close 

upon man’s hand a hand of proof, 
averting for love its face, consanguine, 
tender. John, Paul live in that glass 

but see, what footsteps lead man there! 


— Blood, a dragged instrument of death. I see. 


— If he, made infirm, cough his purpose up 
that like a grit festered away false health 
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and sowed a jewel in rotting flesh, to wear 
not here— 


— If he, named Paul and John 

by ordeal of waters, by drowning there 
under a Hand that saved not but will save, 
refuse death— 


— Ifhe refuse man, all creation 
turns profitless and sour; that weather 
soddens him. Life stakes him out for show. 


— But he has clues the window lights on. 


— It lights only on him. It says 

how time neglected falls from myth 

stones from their ordering wall, a rot; fit only 
to shed like dead heads, mortician smiles 

if east or west they lie, or spin or stew, 

on life. 


— More; time despised cancels eternity. 

For no man stands in the wall’s great wheel 

where light beyond makes him perpetual dawn 

had he not stood his ground, anonymous, time-worn 
wearing his manhood, its coarse fabric out. 


— What then be far from him? shall scorn? 


— No. Complaisance buries man Christ again 
a coward’s lowering. You know the faults— 

a slovenly priest hunching the altar side, 

an abstract priest, untongued, untoothed, 

a crone’s heaven; a moony priest on coins 
blessing fat publicans, their pockets 

where he fleeces. 


— But legend priests are half a truth, 

half crudity. Think, fear to think 

of proud actual men their mysteries 

have not made thoughtful. Priests honed sharp 
a blade of mind, a blade of man, an eye 

set like cold diamond in that cold; 
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priests a chimeric past has drowned, 
dismembered, casting ashore for mock 
a rusted time-piece, hands locked 
about some ideal unexistent hour. 


— Paul knew such love of the world! he wore 
the world’s phylactery, its text by heart, 
a sense of presences. 


— But sterile chastity, abstract life 

are rigor mortis at the heart. They make man, he cried, 
his evil opposite, his evening curse-— 

a bat-fouled steeple, shrilling blind fury 

if life attempt him. 


— Anger is gift then? 


—- In strict measure only. Angry in his shift of blood 
Christ cannot die, so many soft tongues leech 

his wounds away. But who will wear his wounds 
unhealed, their shirt of fire? 


— A priest. So he may bear Christ’s wounds upon 


Christ’s mind, breathe providence on him. 


— Rainbows, sparrows upborne, 

the turning rickety wheel, sighing with 
tags of hope—these are not providence 
but Buddhist or Christian hope, a distance. 
His Providence the Father wrote 
minuscule in Christ’s flesh, with blood. 


— Under time’s burning-glass the text 
enlarges in His eye. For good or ill, 
bold-minded, neutral, priests are its capitals. 


— Then grant him a Providence 
written minuscule, into flesh, with blood. 


But hurry. 
(Both speak) 


— Come gospeler 
be born. Be ragman at the common stock 
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of ills and makeshift; assemble 


improvisations to a useable frame, to voice. 
But trade, trick Christ for a heart 

that out of sight may royally beat and be, 

a dungeon-blinded king in ecstasy. 

Such light from ignominy struck 

gives men their miracle: we have seen His star. 


(They depart. The man, awakening, speaks) 


— For star or heart I wear, I thank you. 
But man of beatific vision, first 

stands on his world. Eyes at peace, hands 
in saint’s orante gesture, had toiled once 

on artefacts of man, to make the man 

glass holds suspended between life and life. 
At his feet, a painted tool that once 

gave voice, let light into dumb wood or iron 
now rests, translucent as his hands. Hands, iron 
wood, man’s tools and toil, have fired 
eternity its frame. 


Burning man, 

men fired and set you 

to pace out upon bewildering heaven 

a human ground. Beckon them with the hands 
whose palms they turned their way. Turn 
compassionate eyes, true sight of those eyes 
their brush deprived of Vision, as though 
ignominy past, death sprung, 

eyes held, persistent as love, color and line 
wine and winecup, all they supped and drank 
and would drink; eternity’s new wine. 





To bridge the gap between them 
science and philosophy must con- 
front each other in a group effort 
of factual knowledge, generalizing 
insight, and philosophical acumen. 


A SCIENTIST QUESTIONS 
THE PHILOSOPHERS 


H. AUSTIN TAYLOR 


IN TIMES PAST THE PRIMARY purpose of education was universally 
deemed to be the training and development of the intellect. The 
modern aim, to train the whole man, must still remain a development 
of the whole man through the development of the whole mind. Facts 
must not displace ideas and qualitative ideas are not useless simply 
because they are not quantitative. The arts, the sciences and the 
humanities are all important in the training of the intellect but not 
as an unrelated trinity. Unrelated, each falls short of wisdom by its 
division and separation. A triple integration is lacking. The unity 
resulting from such a triple integration is a wisdom that can be 
generated by none of them separately. 

The traditional goal of philosophy through the ages has been, 
not only the wisdom resulting from integration, but also, the justifi- 
cation of both the integration and the distinctions, The latter is a 
strictly philosophical problem, but to the scientist, integration poses 
the problem of the connection of his picture of the universe, con- 
structed in scientific concepts, with that of the philosopher. How do 
these views form an integrated knowledge of one and the same 
reality? 

The scientist finds no difficulty in laying the blame for a lack of 


Epitor’s NoTE: This paper was delivered as the annual Suarez Lecture, 1959, at 
Fordham University. 
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integration on the philosopher since it is eminently not the scientist’s 
task. He is tempted to accuse the philosopher of knowing so little 
about modern science and its methods that his philosophy is thereby 
limited, or at least, antiquated. Must not the philosopher know how 
the modern scientist works before he can begin his own properly 
philosophical speculations on the physical world using well-estab- 
lished facts and theories? These facts and theories rest on the 
character of the method used in establishing them. Would it not 
be well, then, for the philosopher to consider the differences between 
his way of working and that of the scientist; what these differences 
mean methodologically, as well as in results and in the significance 
of these results in terms of the nature of “reality”? 

The Catholic scientist is especially tempted to point an accusing 
finger at the scholastic philosopher, believing that he has been too 
complacent these many centuries, in leaving philosophical truth 
embedded in the concepts of a science and of the ethical, political 
and religious views of the thirteenth century of Aquinas, The scientist 
is tempted almost to believe that philosophy has become just another 
science, one that could be content in its own sphere, no longer con- 
cerned with the relationships and integration of the sciences and 
thus with the synthesis of knowledge. This creates an insurmountable 
barrier for the scientist, forcing him into an impossible independence 
for which he can only blame the philosopher. The temptation is the 
more attractive since to fail to advance is not merely to stand still, 
rather, it is to fall back by becoming incapable of dealing intellec- 
tually with the world and the thoughts of the people in it. 

However licit or illicit such temptations to place blame might be, 
there is evidence that not all is lost, when the philosophers honor 
a scientist by asking him to question them. The scientist takes heart 
and eagerly, hopefully, pleads for a new attempt at integration. 
There is evidence at the peak of scientific advancement today that 
science is facing what is non-science. Resultantly, science is at a 
loss for an answer. The philosopher might help the scientist bring 
the forest into focus after his long concentration on its constituent 
trees. At the same time, this confrontation of science and non-science 
seems to offer possibilities of a breakthrough in the dichotomy of 
science and philosophy which conceivably could lead again to a unity 
of knowledge. 
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The last coherent integration of knowledge, the scholastic synthesis, 
was made in a much earlier stage of knowledge and preceded the 
development of modern science. It may very well be asked today, 
in view of the methodological diversities separating science and 
philosophy, whether a total synthesis is even possible. Only after 
a study of the method of science could an answer to this question 
be given. 

That a scientist can question the philosophers, presupposes at the 
outset a means of communication. The degree of specialization that 
has developed in each of'the various fields of science is deplored 
among scientists precisely on this account, that of communication. 
The physiologist interested in a possible chemical mechanism for a 
biological process receives assistance only when he can phrase his 
problem in language understandable to the chemist. Not infrequently 
the physicist is puzzled by the chemist’s jargon and organic and 
physical chemists can be vocal strangers. But all of this is puny in 
comparison with the contrast between the language of science and 
the language of philosophy. There is no necessity to labor the con- 
trast; just compare the meanings of the words “substance” and 
“essence” to the philosopher and to the chemist. As Whitehead 
pointed out, in a conversation between a scientist and a philosopher 
there are six variants, namely, what each one says, what he thinks 
he is saying and what the other understands him to say. The scientist, 
knowing no philosophy, if he must question the philosopher must 
risk being misunderstood. But again, this risk is puny in comparison 
with the misunderstanding that can follow a purported statement 
of scientific knowledge by a scientist who thinks he is also a philoso- 
pher. Here, the philosopher reads his own language, obtains an 
impression which he believes acceptable to all scientists, only to learn, 
probably much later and after considerable research, that the state- 
ment was purely personal opinion on the part of the scientist in the 
first place. Beware the scientist in the clothing of a philosopher. 
Such a prophet is definitely without honor save in his own country. 
The scientist may only suggest questions for the philosopher as he, 
the scientist, sees them. The philosopher undoubtedly will reframe 
such questions if he is to answer them as a philosopher. 

To bridge the existing gap between science and philosophy, so 
great has the dichotomy become, would call for the factual knowledge 
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of half a dozen eminent scientists from various fields, the general- 
izing insight of perhaps Newton, Einstein and de Broglie as well as 
the philosophical acumen of Plato, Aristotle and St. Thomas rolled 
into one person. The problem individually is insurmountable, There 
remains only the possibility of a group effort proceeding, step by 
slow step, with painstaking care and a full realization of the difh- 
culties involved. Such a group effort could initiate with the scientist 
describing, in his own terms, how he proceeds, what is his ultimate 
aim and how far toward his goal he believes he has progressed. His 
statements will inevitably be questioned for interpretation and clarifi- 
cation by the philosopher while the scientist’s doubts will be questions 
for the philosopher to answer. 

The existence and reality of nature as it is given and as the scientist 
sees it, cannot but prompt further discussion of the old philosophical 
question of the nature of reality. The very possibility of science, of 
that concordance which becomes obvious through science, between 
our thoughts and nature, is not a scientific question but a philosophi- 
cal one. All scientific demonstrations presuppose the existence of 
science and that about which the science is. Thus the very existence 
of science calls for metaphysical explanation. For the scientist these 
are becoming increasingly more and more major problems con- 
cerning which he would question the philosopher. How, then, does 
the scientist proceed and what is his goal? 


ScientiFic MetTHop 


Let it be understood at the outset that the term “science” is used 
as it corresponds to modern general usage, synonymous with “natural 
science.” It includes the physical and biological sciences as well as 
those parts of the social sciences concerned with quantitatively 
measured empirical knowledge. The methods in use in each of these 
branches of science are significantly similar to warrant the general- 
ization known as “scientific method.” The philosopher will undoubt- 
edly interrupt at this point to question the need for an article, definite 
or indefinite, each with its own further consequences, to precede 
“scientific method,” arguing, should the scientist call it “the scientific 
method” that already here is an unwarranted generalization, while 
if he refers to “a scientific method” the scientist admits a lack of 
generality and will be requested to put his own house in order first 
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before bothering the philosopher. Let it suffice for the present, that 
the dissimilarities among the branches of science lie in techniques, 
observational procedures and state of development and not funda- 
mentally in method. 

The starting point of all science must be observation, not in the 
limited sense of visual perception, but rather in the generality of 
sense perception. But science is no mere accretion of facts; it calls 
for understanding. To this end, all the things of a certain sort are 
classified and generalized, the generalization being referred to as 
scientific law. Science accepts the sorts of things and assumes the 
possibility of classification and generalization. Thus, scientific law, 
its establishment and understanding become the fundamental aim 
of the scientist. So far as the understanding is concerned, the scientific 
laws are the basic facts. The procedure of science calls for an attempt 
at explaining these basic facts in terms of hypotheses, A scientific 
hypothesis is an empirical proposition dealing with the facts in a 
given class. It is empirical in the sense that it is always further 
testable by experiment. 

The organization of science, in this way, establishes a hierarchical 
system which starts from a low level of observable facts, passes to 
a generalization, the scientific law, deducible from a hypothesis 
which, in turn, may appear as a logical consequence of a stil] more 
general hypothesis. In such a progression the higher-level hypotheses 
may no longer be concerned directly with the properties or objects 
originally observed, but, instead, with theoretical concepts such as 
atoms or force fields, which, accepted as premises, permit by logical 
deduction the lower-level hypotheses and, thus, the observation. 

In an advanced stage of the development of science these deductive 
techniques become largely mathematical. Whatever respect is paid 
Galileo as the father of the scientific method, it is not so much for 
his use of experimentation but rather for his insistence on theory. 
His end was a mathematical law. It was a return to the Pythagorean 
view of number as opposed to Aristotle for whom quantity was but 
one category. Newton, too, was satisfied to establish a law and having 
established it said: “I frame no hypotheses.” It was “how” but not 
“why.” For the scientist, then and now, hypothesis or theory reduces 
the totality of experience into the minimum number of independent 
concepts in terms of which that experience can be represented quanti- 
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tatively. These concepts are intellectual images derived by abstrac- 
tion and, to the extent that the theory expresses a correspondence 
between these images and the observable facts, the theory is said 
to explain the facts. “Explanation” for the contemporary scientist, 
as for Newton, is not to be confused with “meaning” for the meta- 
physician. 

Such a broad outline of scientific method needs elaboration of 
many points. It is apparent that, to the scientist, observed facts alone 
are not all-important. Ideas and theoretical concepts achieve an 
equal importance with the facts. The scientist’s image of the reality 
of nature is largely these theoretical concepts. His ideas when 
substantiated as well as the observed facts constitute for him his 
total “experience.” He has no more hesitation in attaching real 
significance to an atom, electron or force than to the noise of the 
tree falling in the forest when he is not present. Admittedly this 
avoids any discussion of the philosophy of perception as significant 
for a knowledge of nature, but to the scientist such a discussion is 
irrelevant to the problem of scientific law in its relation to the 
observed facts. On the other hand, an analysis of the scientist’s 
procedure might shed light on the perception problem. 


INDUCTION AND PREDICTION 


In making the simplest assumption that a scientific law is merely 
a generalization of observations, the scientist must convince himself 
that the inductive inference is justifiable. Unlike deduction, induc- 
tion cannot be demonstrated. In deduction, the conclusion drawn is 
a purely logical one and is therefore valid. When the premises are 
true propositions, the deductions must also be true. In induction, 
the inference need only be logically possible, that is, the observations 
must proceed logically from the conclusion but there is no logical 
impossibility that the conclusion is false. How does the scientist 
justify his procedure? Since, by his nature, the scientist is a skeptic, 
perhaps the very fact that this is the procedure used by innumerable 
reputable scientists lends some justification. But, far outweighing 
this and, in fact, the reason why so many scientists agree on the use 
of the procedure, is the possibility of prediction which results. The 
inductive inference, the scientific law, permits the development of a 
hypothesis from which the law may be deduced while the hypothesis 
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has additional consequences susceptible of further testing. Predic- 
tion, as prediction, could not be convincing. Its verification, however, 
is new knowledge which demonstrates the validity of the deduction 
and lends credence to the valid connectedness of the inductive in- 
ference and the basic observations. When such further experience 
proves satisfactory, the hypothesis is considered true and the proposi- 
tion it states achieves itself the rank of scientific law. The possibility 
of prediction through the hypothesis renders the law which it be- 
comes, more general and the sequence of hypothesis to account for 
law is initiated. Each new hypothesis, taken as a premise, must 
permit by deduction the next lower law. It is thus that science 
develops and progresses and the progression would seem unlimited. 
Each lower-level law is justified in its deduction from a more general 
higher-level law which presents the lower-level one as a special case. 

The comparison and contrast of the scientific procedure with that 
of a mathematical deduction or demonstration is both significant 
and instructive. The Theory of Numbers, for example, contains an 
ever-broadening sequence of theorems each ultimately deducible 
from the basic laws of arithmetic. The tneorems of Euclid, similarly, 
are deducible, purely logically, from a set of axioms taken as first 
principles. If stalactites hung from the roof of the cave by their 
peaks and grew broader as they progressed down, one could liken 
them to a pure deductive system, whereas, in contrast, the scientific 
system resembles the stalagmites, broad at the base but firmly 
planted in experience, towering ever upwards, the present peak a 
justification of all that lies beneath it but with a power of prediction 
promising new heights to be achieved and in the achievement broaden- 
ing the base still further by embracing new fields with new facts. 
The scientist who is at all philosophically inclined must here definite- 
ly ask the philosopher what is the nature of reality and of knowledge 
that offers him the basis of his induction and, at the same time, 
offers the mathematician the basis of his deduction. 


ScrentTiric MetTuop 1N APPLICATION 


Even though the philosopher may be uninterested in specific appli- 
cations, the scientist always looks for examples, at least to illustrate, 
if not confirm, a broad outline of anything, such as the foregoing 
statement of scientific method. Two examples will be considered, 
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chosen because of their importance in general scientific thought 
today, indicating the progress science has made in two directions. 

The earliest illustration of scientific method, owing to its stalag- 
mitic development, can ultimately bring us to the present-day stage. 
The experiments of Galileo were among the earliest quantitative 
measurements. By rolling a ball down a groove in a “scantling” 
and measuring the times taken to move various distances, he “found 
that the distances traversed were to each other as the squares of the 
times and this was true for any inclination” (Galileo, Two New 
Sciences). These were the observations. Their generalization was 
his law of falling bodies. Expressed mathematically his law is: the 
distance is proportional to the square of the time. Galileo’s hypothesis 
to account for this involved the concept of acceleration. Defining 
acceleration in the language of the differential calculus we say: 
acceleration is the second derivative of the distance with respect 
to the time squared. Galileo’s hypothesis is that the acceleration 
is constant. From this as a premise, by the logic of mathematics, 
specifically the integral calculus, it follows that the velocity is pro- 
portional to the time, and further that the distance is proportional 
to the square of the time, which is the observation. The hypothesis, 
constant acceleration, accounts for the observations, For derivable 
predictions Galileo invoked the method of limiting cases to arrive 
at two extremes, neither quantitatively observable by him, namely, 
free fall and horizontal motion. His predictions on these bases and 
hence from his hypothesis was the parabolic trajectory in projectile 
motion. Its confirmation advanced his hypothesis into law, Galileo’s 
law. 

Almost two generations pass before we see his law treated as the 
facts for a new hypothesis, that of Newton, with its formulation of 
the concepts of force and inertia. These, expressed mathematically 
and subsequently confirmed by test, became Newton’s three laws 
of motion. What Galileo had minimized in his experiments and then 
knowingly neglected, namely, friction, is now accountable particu- 
larly in Newton’s second law. Observe the factual broadening which 
occurs as higher-level laws are developed. Nor are we now restricted 
to linear motion; rotational motion, both circular and elliptical, as 
well as simple harmonic motion which is essentially vibrational 
motion, can all be treated equally well. Yet all of this was but a 
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stepping stone for Newton to his ultimate hypothesis of universal 
gravitation; sublunar and celestial physics become one! Observe 
again the embracing of new observations, whole fields are enveloped. 
The astronomical works of Copernicus, Galileo and Brake with their 
generalization by Kepler are all now integrated in one law. 

It may be well to pause at this point and consider the progress 
thus far. The subject matter is so well known that our attitude 
toward it may be too sophisticated completely to grasp the full 
significance. Galileo observed and then set himself the task of 
inventing concepts through which he could describe his observations 
in mathematical form. He invents the concept of uniformly acceler- 
ated motion, a pure abstraction, which the specialists, William of 
Ockham and the whole Parisian school of mechanics had not even 
conceived. He hypothesizes that this is the motion of actual free 
fall. He predicts and his predictions are verified. The concordance 
between the idea and the observation is manifest. For the scientist 
henceforth, free fall is uniformly accelerated motion. The pure 
abstraction of Galileo becomes the fact for Newton. 

Again more than a generation passes. New observations con- 


cerning energy, light and electric and magnetic phenomena give rise 
to a similar development of facts into law. Clerk Maxwell deduces 
his laws of electrodynamics under the heading of electromagnetic 
theory but difficulties arise between Newton’s picture and Maxwell’s. 
Measurements of the velocity of light bring matters to a head and, 
as someone once said, were not resolved until] Einstein asked, ““What 


time is it?” 

In the special theory of relativity, Einstein in 1905 denied the 
general concept of absolute motion inherent in Newton’s treatment, 
mass and energy became equivalent and electric and magnetic fields 
achieved a physical reality independent of a “world ether.” This 
reality was ultimately demonstrated in the production of electrons 
from gamma rays and the reverse. Space and time became insep- 
arable as Gamow’s Mr. Tompkins in Wonderland (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, England, 1939) so fascinatingly describes. 
It took but a short step to replace Newton’s gravity by the effect of 
an acceleration of the moving system, an acceleration possible in 
a four-dimensional space-time continuum. The well-known precession 
of the perihelion of Mercury at last had an explanation. The bending 
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of rays of light passing close to the sun observed during the total 
eclipse in Africa in 1916 offered full confirmation. 

The successful application of the concept of space-time curvature 
to gravity at once prompted further generalization to the entire 
universe. The possibility, apparent from present galactic observa- 
tions, of a uniform distribution, prompted the suspicion of constant 
curvature of space which Friedman in 1923 showed could be 
achieved only by an unstable universe. In 1927 Abbé Lemaitre 
gave evidence that cosmic repulsion should prevail over attraction 
and in 1929 Hubble and Humason observed the red shift in the 
spectral lines of calcium from distant nebulae in direct proportion 
to their distances. The Theory of the Expanding Universe implies 
both a point origin, as well as a temporal origin, which prompted 
Jeans to recall St. Augustine’s phrase: “God made the world not in 
time, but with time.” The unidirectional nature of natural processes, 
the bedrock of thermodynamics, is broadened and explained by rela- 
tivity if the space-time continuum is unidirectional. Nor is further 
evidence lacking. The 1957 Nobel Prize to Yang and Lee proclaims 
the view of scientists concerning the nonparity of space and Dr. Wu’s 
practical demonstration that the conservation of parity, of an initial 
spin by space, is no longer an established physical law, may serve 
further to prescribe the older conservation laws of matter-energy. 

Galileo’s rolling ball has grown enormously until today it envelops 
the universe; the stalagmite of science has grown very tall while its 
base now embraces a very large part of the whole of physics. The 
scientist with only a slight inkling of philosophy is tempted to see a 
similarity in his thought processes in modern physics with those of 
the philosopher. Relativity has been a turning point in the history 
of scientific thought. Has it philosophical implications? Even if no 
change need be made in philosophical principles, expressive of real- 
ity as common to both philosopher and scientist, may not the concep- 
tion of that reality so explicit to the scientist, be considered by the 
philosopher and securely justified in the light of philosophical prin- 
ciples? The Greek atomists conceived the universe as infinite in both 
space and time. To Aristotle it was spatially finite but temporally 
infinite. Modern astrophysics presents it as a system changing uni- 
directionally but finite in both space and time. What are the meta- 
physical implications? Contrast the Cartesian notion of infinity with 
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that of Lemaitre’s potential infinity, achievable only by infinite dila- 
tion of space and therefore, to zero density and, hence, never attain- 
able. The Kantian notions of space and time as subjective forms of 
the mind surely are gone for ever. Does the picture of cosmic solidar- 
ity condemn the error of classical materialism? Does the order in 
the universe derive from the physical properties of matter on the 
atomic scale or does it not rather arise from the contingent histori- 
cal conditions prevailing at the beginning of expansion? Gamow’s 
Creation of the Universe gives scientific meaning to that concept, 
not as of something from nothing but as some-thing from unformed 
material. Are these significant for the philosopher? Is it not 
right to ask the philosopher to study the kind of concept, which 
the scientist deals with and to study how his knowledge advances? 
What is really meant by replacing Newton’s gravitational concept 
by Einstein’s? Is this some form of self-deception on the part 
of the scientist? Must not the philosopher take cognizance of the uni- 
fication which always succeeds a new hypothesis? Should the phi- 
losopher not at least review the concepts he uses and reconsider his 
principles and conclusions to the extent that their intelligibility may 
be involved with the concepts of a now-disproved science? 

Though light, particularly its velocity, plays a grand role in rela- 
tivity theory and appears, therefore, near the apex of the stalagmite 
of science, its mode of propagation and especially its mode of inter- 
action with matter seem not significant to that theory. This is another 
story of development to revolutionary concepts which today rivals in 
importance relativity theory. Not only in physics is it significant but 
chemistry too is affected and, it would seem, the whole of nature. It 
is presented, greatly condensed, as a second sequence of facts, hypoth- 
eses and laws, most of which has occurred during the lifetime of many 
of us. It is Quantum Theory. 

Quantum theory, that energy like matter is discontinuous, origi- 
nated at the turn of the century by Planck, was a hypothesis to ac- 
count for the emission of radiation from hot bodies. The possibility 
of a more general application was realized by Einstein in 1905 but it 
was Bohr in 1913 who boldly applied it, in defiance of then-current 
concepts, to Rutherford’s incomprehensible atom-model, thereby 
developing a picture of atomic spectra. The situation was almost 
ludicrous. Starting with a model of an atom which should not func- 
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tion as required, superimposing two ad hoc postulates, neither self- 
evident and both contradictory of classical theory, there emerged a 
picture which was quantitative in great detail and produced the atmos- 
phere for one of the richest decades of progress physics has seen. 
Whatever its shortcomings, it worked! 

The first inkling of a possible clarification came in 1925 in the 
recognition by de Broglie that the wave-corpuscle duality which was 
unavoidable in accounting for such wave properties as diffraction 
and interference of light on the one hand and the corpuscular prop- 
erties of the quantum of light, the photon, in such experiments as the 
Compton effect, on the other, was equally unavoidable in accounting 
for material particles. Direct experimental verification was quickly 
forthcoming in the demonstrations by Davisson and Germer and by 
G. P. Thomson that beams of electrons could behave exactly like 
beams of X-rays which led to the development of the electron-micro- 
scope. In 1926 Schroedinger showed how Bohr’s energy states of 
atomic systems appeared as the proper solutions of a wave equation. 
It remained for Heisenberg in 1927 to ameliorate the apparent para- 
dox by his principle of indeterminacy. 

Herein was a departure from classical scientific thought as pro- 
found as Einstein’s relativity. Whereas in classical physics, a par- 
ticle can have a clearly defined position in space as well as a clearly 
defined velocity, not so in quantum mechanics. Here we may choose 
either the position or the velocity clearly defined but not both simul- 
taneously and this, all because of Planck’s quantum of action. Any 
observation we make involves an imparting of information to our 
senses by a transfer from the object to us. By quantum theory such 
transfers are quantized and the minimum for observation must be 
one quantum. In the macroscopic world this is immaterial and leaves 
the object unaltered. In the microscopic realm, on the contrary, any 
transfer, even of one quantum, has such a tremendous effect that the 
particle recoils from the effect and such information as is afforded 
is not that of the particle as it is, or even, as it was. Furthermore, such 
information as we may receive by observation, will necessarily de- 
pend on the kind of observation which is made. It becomes impos- 
sible to draw a sharp separation between the behavior of the micro- 
scopic object and its interaction with the measuring instrument. Thus, 
sometimes we may find properties which we have usually associated 
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with particles; at other times, with waves. Presumably such objects 
do have definite positions in space and possess definite velocities and 
thus classically their course of development is predictable. But when 
a test of such a prediction is made, the classically predicted develop- 
ment is interrupted by the test, the wave-corpuscle is suddenly changed 
and a new process of development ensues and continues until another 
observation is attempted. There is consequently an unavoidable am- 
biguity in all our knowledge of these so-called elementary particles. 
Following Born’s statistical interpretation, the wave aspect of a par- 
ticle is the probability of finding it at a given position. 

On this view of Heisenberg concerning matter in its ultimate par- 
ticles, we must deal with different aspects of the particle. One aspect, 
the corpuscular, is in the realm of observation in space-time wherein 
the particles have measurable positions and velocities, but to our 
knowledge, only one of these is sharply defined at a given instant. 
The other aspect is the wave function, not realizable through the 
senses but nevertheless projecting into the realm of observation by al- 
lowing us to predict probabilities for the results of future experi- 
ments. It is futile to argue which of the two aspects is the correct 
one or which is reality since both aspects are both necessary and, it 
would now seem, sufficient. Each is an alternative aspect of the same 
reality and both are inseparable from each other. 

What, then, is the model of an atom? In its corpuscular aspect it 
remains a nucleus of neutrons and protons balancing extranuclear 
electrons. In its wave aspect it is represented by a total wave func- 
tion expressible mathematically as the possible proper solutions 
of a particular differential equation. The portion of this wave func- 
tion attributable to the electrons gives the permissible energy values 
in terms of which the spectral properties can be specified. The com- 
plete or total wave function should furnish all the properties of the 
substance. The generality of the treatment, at least theoretically, is 
seen in the ability to predict properties of the material in bulk which 
are not themselves even definable for the individual atoms. For ex- 
ample, we may talk about the melting point or the boiling point. 
These are properties of matter in bulk. One cannot talk about the 
melting point or the boiling point of an atom. Yet the temperature at 
which a large number of atoms would have sufficient energy to pass 
from the solid to the liquid state in melting or from the liquid state 
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to the gaseous state in boiling must depend on the mutual forces of 
interaction of the neighboring atoms. The scientist is perfectly happy 
that reality for an atom is both corpuscular and wave. He finds no 
greater difficulty in accepting the “Psi” function, the total wave func- 
tion, as a model of the atom, than in accepting the proton-neutron- 
electron complex as the same. 

The question has often been asked with respect to the indetermi- 
nacy of quantum mechanics whether the apparent conclusion is not 
simply a result of some insufficient description, an admission, as it 
were, of ignorance and that ultimately some underlying mechanism 
will be found which would permit a return to the complete determi- 
nism of classical physics. Obviously, none can foretell the future, 
but quantum mechanics appears to be logically complete permitting 
no underlying mechanism. It holds a position in the hierarchy of 
scientific development similar to the many other theories which by 
their fruits have already been accepted as laws and which include 
lower-level generalizations as special cases. Classical mechanics is 
a special case of quantum mechanics. When we consider particles 
of greater and greater mass than those usually considered in quantum 
mechanics, precisely because of the small magnitude of Planck’s 
quantum of action, the probabilities deduced for massive particles 
become essentially certainties. It thus becomes possible to calculate 
the momentum of the billiard ball such that after a collision it will 
end in a designated pocket. Both position and momentum become 
completely specifiable and classical mechanics is complete. 

When one theory contains another as a special case the stalagmite 
of science is not only heightened toward the goal of truth, it is broad- 
ened and that breadth is grounded the more firmly in experience. 
It is difficult to conceive a lack of logical completeness in quantum 
mechanics. There appear, at the same time, to be possibilities of 
philosophical consequences and some scientists, perhaps unfortunate- 
ly, have felt it incumbent upon themselves to dabble therein. Susan 
Stebbing (Philosophy and the Physicist, Penguin Books, Middlesex, 
England, 1944) thought fit to take to task both Jeans and Eddington 
for their supposed philosophical interpretations of physical theories. 
On the other hand, Sir Edmund Whittaker (From Euclid to Edding- 
ton, Cambridge, 1949) has collected what he calls “Postulates of Im- 
potence.” The impossibility of perpetual motion derived from ther- 
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modynamics; the impossibility of exceeding the velocity of light, the 
basis of relativity; Milne’s cosmological principle of the impossibility 
of identifying position in the universe, as well as Heisenberg’s inde- 
terminacy principle are all examples of impotence. They are neither 
statements of observations nor of logical necessities. They are, rather, 
convictions of scientists relative to the perversity of nature that all at- 
tempts to elicit certain information are doomed to failure. They have 
an aesthetic appeal by their seeming simplicity and contribute to 
man’s sense of security, guaranteeing in this ever-changing world 
something which is unchanged, something conserved. The impotence 
inherent in the indeterminacy principle is nevertheless unique. 
Whereas the other postulates specify what cannot be done, indeter- 
minacy specifies what cannot be known. Of course, that indetermi- 
nism is inherent in the formalism of quantum mechanics does not 
prove that it is inherent in nature. The establishment of the determi- 
nate nature of the material world can never be a problem of physics 
which can neither prove nor disprove it; it is a task for philosophy. 
Yet here at the apex of scientific development, it seems as though 
knowledge which as such is nonscientific meets science. The require- 
ment for further progress in science seems to be such that it can no 
longer ignore the conditions of knowledge. Can the philosopher, who 
must treat of knowledge as such, ignore its own conditioning as indi- 
cated by science? 

The basic argument for indeterminacy involves an assumed separa- 
bility of those objects which are to be considered a part of the ob- 
served system and those which belong to the observer’s apparatus, a 
separability which is itself indeterminate. Why? Because the concept 
“observation” is now no longer clear, especially to the scientist who 
“observes” electrons, protons, mesons and so on, forgetful that these 
are already figments of the imagination postulated to account for 
other earlier results also called observations. Is all of this the result 
of a lack of a philosophy of perception? 

It is apparent that a thorough reconsideration of scientific thought 
and language might be helpful. It could be profitable for the scien- 
tist to have a review of the older philosophical discussions of sub- 
jective attributes. For the philosophers of old, such abstractions were 
purely mental exercises, of no consequence to scientists rolling a ball 
down an inclined plane or even of contemplating moving the earth 
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with a lever on a hypothetical fulcrum. To such men reality seemed 
so simple. It is probably not insignificant, however, that it is precisely 
because of the refinement of experimentation that the scientist now be- 
gins to realize the importance of these factors so long ignored, for to 
achieve ontological reality he must pass beyond the bounds of his 
science into the philosopher’s hands, since that reality can no longer 
be subject to empirical verification, else it would be science. Science 
may give us knowledge, but for wisdom, philosophy is necessary and 
philosophy for Socrates began with self-examination, a philosophical 
not a scientific task. 

The stalagmite of science has at present two peaks, the one, Rela- 
tivity which defines man’s knowledge of the universe at its upper limit, 
the other, Quantum Theory, which defines at the lower limit. They 
are as yet unrelated. Much of the theoretical treatment of nuclear 
particles today involves what is known as relativistic quantum me- 
chanics. This is not an interrelation of the two but merely a reflection 
of the necessity of a consideration of both the problems concerned. 
Einstein ended his days still searching for the Unified Field Theory 
which would encompass both. It would not seem rash to consider 
that the primacy of field, even if not yet proved, but a reality for the 
scientist far removed from the original concept of Faraday, might be 
the philosophical basis of modern cosmology. 

A major difficulty to Galileo’s progress as scientist lay in the gen- 
eral acceptance of Aristotelian physics as “common sense” confer- 
ring on it such a plausibility, a strong argument for induction, that 
alternatives could not be countenanced. It must ever redound to St. 
Thomas’ credit that, based on Aristotle’s physics, his logical caution 
avoided any possibility of similar criticism. A rethinking of philo- 
sophica] principles, in accord with confirmed scientific conclusions, 
even if not directly helpful to science, would render the culture in 
which both philosophy and science live and communicate, one that 
was integrally intelligible. One of the dicta of Fr. Francis Suarez 
was the possibility of holding one and the same truth by both science 
and faith. 

It seems very certain that were Aquinas living, a new edition of 
the Summa would at least be contemplated. But so great is the task 
that the only hope of accomplishment would appear to be a piecemeal 
but sustained effort to restore the idea of the unity of truth. Perhaps 
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the greatest immediate contribution that the philosophers could make 
to science would be the constitution of a valid philosophy of science 
which would avoid intellectual confusion through faulty or defective 
methods of thought. 

If the major problem of the scientist is to understand the universe, 
the philosopher must help him with the problem of what the world 
is which he is to understand. But the scientist’s thirst for a unified 
knowledge stems not from himself as scientist but as man and in man 
there is an immense field into which science cannot penetrate. In para- 
phrase we may say: What does it profit to know the whole universe if 
the scientist does not know himself as man? 





To sustain the integrity of the 
human person in the midst of or- 
ganization there is needed a high 
level of intellectual effort and 
moral responsibility. 


TREND TOWARD A 
WHITE-COLLAR SOCIETY 


JOSEPH P. FITZPATRICK 


WITHIN THE PAST TWO GENERATIONS, the United States has achieved 
the ideal which has often been represented as the American dream: 
it has become a white-collar society. In the next two generations, 
without any doubt, it will push this achievement much farther. How- 
ever, this achievement which had been anticipated as the fulfillment 
of individualism, of self-realization, of independence and personal 
dignity, threatens Americans with just the opposite of what had been 
expected. It threatens Americans with a loss of individualism, with 
excessive conformity, extraordinary dependence on group action and 
organization, and finally with depersonalization. However, it would 
be unwise to allow the threat to obscure the promise. It is certain 
that America is moving rapidly to a new kind of society, characterized 
as “white-collar.” It is equally certain that nobody knows just what 
kind of a society this is going to be. However, some clues are avail- 
able in the trends that are already in motion. Therefore the present 
article will attempt to review briefly the trend toward a white-collar 
society that is evident in the shifts in occupation and income, it will 
review the unfavorable judgment about the white-collar society that 
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is widespread in recent literature, and it will attempt to indicate in 
contrast to the threat of an inhuman world, the promises which a 
white-collar society may offer for great human development. 

A study of white-collar society must begin with an examination of 
the shift in the nature of occupations of men and women in the United 
States. In 1956, for the first time, the number of white-collar workers 
exceeded the number of blue-collar workers. This shift in occupation 
is one important index of the coming of a white-collar world. How- 
ever, overemphasis on occupation would be misleading. What is 
called a white-collar society reaches far beyond the element of occu- 
pation. 

A second factor that must be examined is the income associated 
with white-collar work. Just as middle-class occupations had been 
associated with white-collar work, so also middle-class income had 
been associated with white-collar income. It is significant that this 
is no longer true. Middle-class incomes are going predominantly to 
blue-collar workers. However, overemphasis on this could also be mis- 
leading. The fact that blue-collar workers dominate the range of 
middle incomes does not minimize the fact that the white-collar influ- 
ence dominates American society. 

However, the really important factor in a discussion of a white- 
collar society is not the particular work a man does nor the income 
he receives. What is really important is the fact that white-collar so- 
ciety represents a new way of life, a culture, that is developing 
around a world dominated more and more by white-collar activities. 
It is a world marked by the technics of automation and the growing 
need for paper work; it is marked by a need for higher education and 
more advanced skills; it is marked by suburban living and the in- 
crease in the number of working wives and mothers; by a kind of 
mass-produced influence on behavior that gives the appearance of ex- 
cessive conformity; by the helplessness of the individual in the pres- 
ence of huge organizations. It is within the framework of these phe- 
nomena that twentieth-century man has been struggling to create a 
way of life for himself and his contemporaries. This is called the 
white-collar way of life, white-collar society. 

Some rather sharp criticisms have been raised against this way 
of life, and these will be examined in the course of this paper. At 
the same time, this white-collar society offers real hope for the first 
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time of man’s deliverance from poverty; of a widespread sharing of 
man’s cultural achievements; and, strangely enough, of a growth of 
individuality because man must repeatedly make choices for himself 
which society once made for him. 


Wuite-Co.Liar OCCUPATIONS 


Traditionally, “white-collar” occupations were those in which a 
man got neither his clothes nor his hands dirty. They were the occu- 
pations of the office rather than the shop. They were occupations that 
required intellectual training rather than manual skill; they were 
associated with the planning, direction and control of production 
rather than the production itself. In a world of immigrants and up- 
ward mobility, they represented social and economic advancement. 
They were the symbols of success in the struggle for status in an open- 
class society. They were a much smaller, and a more select group 
than the farmers and workers who made up the bulk of the labor 
force. 

Now they are no longer small, nor are they particularly select. 
In 1956, they represented more than 25 million people in the labor 
force, 39.1 per cent as against 38.7 per cent in blue-collar occupa- 


tions." At last the peak had been scaled. Americans are predomi- 
nantly a people of white-collar occupations. What is more significant 
is the fact that, even within the production industries, the number of 
white-collar employees is growing much more rapidly than the blue- 
collar production workers. From 1947 to 1956, employment of pro- 
duction workers in production industries increased by only 5 per 
cent; employment of nonproduction workers, chiefly white-collar 


workers, rose 52 per cent.’ 

The reasons for this trend have been abundantly described and 
analyzed. It results partly from the new technologies in which ma- 
chines do more of the production, but more and more people are 
needed to keep track of what is produced, to sell it, to service it, to 
keep everyone adequately informed of what is going on. It results 
from the release of men from menial tasks that enables men to pro- 
vide services for one another instead of producing goods for one an- 


1 Fortune, “A New Social Revolution,” April, 1958, p. 215. 
2 Stanley H. Ruttenberg, “Today’s White Collar Worker,” Labor Looks at the White 
Collar Worker (Industrial Union Dept., AFL-CIO, Washington, D. C., 1957), p. 14. 
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other. It results from the rising prosperity of our white-collar world 
that has pushed many families into higher income brackets. This 
middle-income world has been called the “paper-bound” world. The 
number of checking accounts doubled between 1940 and 1955. Mort- 
gages, life insurance policies and installment loans have all increased.* 
‘The white-coliar world may not be built on sand; but it is certainly 
built on paper. Finally there is the enormous expansion of govern- 
ment activity. Before World War I, 1,400,000 government employees 
turned out an average of 55 letters a year. Now 2 million government 
employees turn out an average of 500 letters a year. 

There are a number of significant things to note about these changes. 
The largest increase in the labor force in the past ten years has taken 
place among professiona] and technical employees.* These are re- 
search men, planners, and men of the unusually high technical skills 
that are needed by the new technologies and automation. In 1947, 
they were 6.6 per cent of the labor force; in 1957 they were close to 
10 per cent. In other words, the labor force is being marked, to a 
higher and higher degree, by men of unusual education and skill. 

A second thing to note is the fact that a considerable amount of the 
increase in white-collar workers is taken up by women: single women, 
married women, and married women with children. They have gone 
largely into clerical and sales occupations. More than 28 million 
women worked at some time during 1956. Averaging out the varying 
numbers for different months, the Labor Department listed 22 million 
women in the labor force in that year. They made up almost one third 
of the entire labor force of the United States; about 11 million of 
them worked full time. More than one half of all women working 
are married women; 52 per cent of all women who work are married 
women who are living with their husbands. One half of all women 
workers are over thirty-nine years of age.” 

This phenomenon of women working is definitely related to many 
aspects of our developing white-collar society. Many of these women 
are supplementing a husband’s income—not because they need it for 

Edmund S. Van Deusen, “The Coming Victory over Paper,” Fortune, 52 (Oct. ’55), 
130. 

* Fortune, ibid., p. 215. 


5 U.S. Dept of Labor, Spotlight on Women in the United States, 1956-57 (Wash., D. C.), 
p. 9. Also, 1958 Handbook on Women Workers (Wash., D. C.). 
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survival (which they do in many cases) —but often because they need 
it in order to achieve a higher status, or a higher level of living. In 
a very clever piece of research, the Editors of Fortune determined in 
1953 how many families in various income brackets were there be- 
cause of a supplementary income.’ Of the professional and mana- 
gerial families, 2,500,000 had a total income over $7,500 in 1953, 
but 36 per cent of these families depended on more than one income. 
There were more than one million families of skilled workers in that 
same bracket, but 82 per cent of them depended on more than one in- 
come. Of the families of clerical and sales workers, nearly 2,500,000 
had a total income between $4,000 and $7,500, but 46 per cent of 
these families depended on more than one income. Even in the lower 
bracket, 1,300,000 families of clerical and sales workers had a total 
family income of $2,000-$4,000; but 31 per cent of these families 
depended on more than one income. In many cases, the second in- 
come is that of the working wife. 

This phenomenon of the working wife is related to the fact that 
many American women marry early, finish their child bearing before 
the age of thirty, have all their children at school by the time they are 
thirty-five, and then return to work either to supplement the income 
of the husband, or to find something interesting to do outside the home. 
The white-collar society seems definitely inclined to settle down to a 
growing dependence on the part-time or full-time work of the married 
woman whose attention is no longer needed during the day in the 
home. It is not clear whether this phenomenon is essential to a white- 
collar society. In the United States, de facto, it has been there. 

Finally, what is striking about this white-collar group is the fact 
that it can no longer be identified with a particular class. It ranges 
from the highest levels of managerial skill to the humblest levels of 
a simple sales job. Therefore, the rise of white-collar is significant 
not because it places people on a higher social level, but because it 
permeates all levels as an expression of a new type of society. Cer- 
tain salient features of that society should not be minimized: the high 
premium it places on higher learning and skill; the fact that men are 
controlling productive processes now instead of being immersed in 
them; the fact that men are serving each other now to a high degree; 


6 The Editors of Fortune, The Changing American Market (Garden City: Hanover 
House, 1955), p. 264. 
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the fact that, for better or worse, woman’s place in the white-collar 
world is increasingly outside the home. 


Wuirte-Co._uar INCOME 


There is no doubt that money has played a larger part in the United 
States than anywhere else in determining a man’s position in society. 
It was never the only factor, but it was always an important one. 

The significant thing about white-collar income, the income of a 
white-collar world, is the fact that it does not go predominantly to 
white-collar workers. It goes to people spread over all occupations 
and in all classes. It is called white-collar income here because it is 
the money that enables the people of the present time to purchase the 
services and symbols of a white-collar society. More accurately, it 
could be called middle income. 

Middle income today is generally placed between $4,000 and 
$7,500 a year. It is interesting to note some of the attempts to deter- 
mine what middle income is. In a survey made in New York in the 
spring of 1958’ Joseph McMurray, then State Housing Commissioner, 
described middle income as ranging from $4,500 for a childless 
couple to $10,000 for a large family. He pointed out that large fam- 
ilies can qualify for low-rent public housing projects in New York 
when their income is as high as $5,900 a year. Mr. Robert Weaver, 
State Rent Administrator, placed middle income at between $4,500 
and $7,000 for a childless couple to a range of $5,500 to $9,000 for a 
large family. When the survey questioned private real-estate men, 
figures became fantastic. Paul Tishman listed anything up to $20,000 
as middle income. His reasoning made a lot of sense and it reveals 
the facts of contemporary life. If a family is large enough to need 
five and a half rooms in Manhattan and they want to rent a private 
apartment, they would have to be making between sixteen thousand 
and twenty-three thousand dollars a year to be able to afford it. 

The significant thing about middle-income groups in the United 
States today is the fact that they are predominantly from the blue- 
collar class. The labor unions never fail to emphasize that in 1890 
the income of the white-collar worker was double that of the blue- 
collar worker; in 1919, it was 30 per cent higher than that of the 


7 New York Times, April 7, 1958, 1:7. 
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blue-collar workers; by 1943, manual workers had overtaken the 
white-collar workers, and they have since gone beyond them." Be- 
tween 1939 and 1954, the percentage increase in the median wage of 
blue-collar workers was far beyond the increase in the median salary 
of white-collar workers.” 

The results of this trend are seen in a survey of family incomes. 
According to the Editors of Fortune,”’ in 1953, there were 15,500,000 
non-farm families with an income between $4,000 and $7,500, that 
is, in the middle-income range. 1,400,000 of these families—10 per 
cent—are headed by laborers or service workers; another 3,500,000 
are headed by operatives, factory workers, miners, truck drivers and 
the like; 4,000,000 are headed by foremen, and craftsmen, who make 
up the skilled element in the labor force. In other words, nine million 
middle-income families, or 60 per cent of the total, are the families 
of workers of the blue-collar class. There are also 2,000,000 families 
of workers in the class above $7,500. 

The remaining 40 per cent of the families in the middle-income 
bracket are in various positions of the white-collar class. Four mil- 
lion families are those of professionals, proprietors and managers. 
It is very revealing that only 2,400,000 families in this bracket are 
headed by clerical and sales workers. 

These figures prompt a few brief comments. First, if only the men 
who are white-collar workers are considered, their salaries compare 
favorably with those of blue-collar workers. It is the women who 
come off badly. In 1954 the median salary of women who were pro- 
fessionals or technical workers was lower than that of men who were 
operatives. The median salary of women who were managers and 
officials was almost as low as that of men who were laborers.” It is 
not very meaningful to speak in general terms about white-collar in- 
come without examining the various levels of white-collar work, a 
thing that is not always acknowledged by labor unions in organization 


literature. 
Secondly, the shifts in family income do not seem to be related to 


8 Labor Looks at the White Collar Worker, p. 9. 

® U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1954, Series P-60, No. 19, p. 24. 

10 Editors of Fortune, ibid., p. 57. 

11 Flexner, Jean A. & Ericson, Anna-Stina, “White Collar Employment and Income,” 
Monthly Lab. Rev., Vol. 79, No. 4 (April 1956), p. 407. 
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shifts in the class position of these families. Although nearly all the 
families in the United States have moved up economically, it is very 
doubtful whether the relative position of the families has changed at 
all. This is a controversial point among economists, but the per- 
centage of the national income that goes to the top fifth of the nation 
and the percentage that goes to the lower fifth do not seem to have 
changed significantly in the last generation.” 

Finally, in any discussion of incomes, a careful glance must be cast 
at installment buying. America’s installment debt rose from 9 billion 
in 1948 to 34 billion in December, 1957. It is rather important to 
note in which groups the highest level of installment debt is found: 
In 1956, only 18 per cent of farm families owed installment debt; 
44 per cent of clerical and sales workers; 47 per cent of professional, 
semiprofessional and managerial workers; 56 per cent of unskilled 
and service workers; 62 per cent of the skilled and semiskilled work- 
ers.’ If one notes this carefully, it is evident that blue-collar workers 
are relying much more heavily on installment buying than the white- 
collar classes. In fact this may be the thing that places them in the 
middle-income bracket. Thus another interesting institution of Amer- 
ican life is making available to blue-collar people the means to pur- 
chase the services and symbols of a white-collar world. 

William H. Whyte writes in amazement of the spending habits of 
middle-income families. He contends that young couples have be- 
come enthralled by the convenience and simplicity of the thirty-day 
spending cycle. They seem to give little attention to the amount of 
interest paid or the rate. Their main concern, according to Whyte, 
is that the monthly payments look manageable and neatly budgeted.** 

Finally, it must be recalled that many middle-income families en- 
joy their middle income because someone supplements the earning of 
the family head. 

This review of data pertaining to family income bears an impor- 
tant relation to any discussion of white-collar society. One significant 
~ 42 Cf, Gabriel Kolko, “America’s Income Revolution,” Dissent, Winter, 1957, pp. 35-55. 
Also, Selma Goldsmith, “Size Distribution of Personal Income,” Survey of Current Busi- 
ness, April, 1958, pp. 10-19. For the opposite side, cf. H. P. Miller, “Factors Related to 
Recent Changes in Income Distribution in the United States,” Rev. of Econ. & Stat. 33 
(1951), 214-18. 


13 Federal Reserve Bulletin, July 1956, pp. 702-06. 
14“Budgetism, Opiate of ‘the Middle Classes,” Fortune, 53 (May °56). 
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thing about this society is the fact that money income, of itself, does 
not place a person in an upper or middle or lower class. Many peo- 
ple of much higher social prestige and position obviously have lower 
incomes than many people of lower position and prestige. In fact, it 
is rather striking that white-collar society does not put a person in a 
particular class, either middle or otherwise. It seems to cut across all 
class lines and appears to be characterized by the fact that income is 
available to purchase the symbols of a white-collar society: a better 
education for children; suburban living; automobile; travel; modern 
appliances; the services of medical care, insurance and security 
against old age. These symbols can now be purchased by people of 
all classes. 

Families gain this income by work, by having two or more wage 
earners in the home; by going into installment debt. These are not 
essential features of a white-collar world, but they have been asso- 
ciated with the rise of the white-collar world in the United States. 


Wauire-Coiuiar Society: THE CriticaL View 


The preceding two sections have been a brief discussion of some 


of the economic factors related to a white-collar society: the jobs peo- 
ple do, the incomes people make. Much more important, however, is 
the way of life that is gradually forming around these economic fac- 
tors, the values people seek in a white-collar world, the relationship 
that develops between them, the difficulties and the promise that are 
involved in it. 

The sociological literature, and much of the popular writing have 
not been very complimentary to the white-collar way of life. It is 
represented as a very impersonal world where the individual is sub- 
merged by organization; where the possession of symbols purchased 
for money becomes a substitute for personal perfection and personal 
worth; in which man becomes the victim of his own creation, an object 
manipulated by forces which he does not control. It is represented 
as a society without roots or traditions, in which people strive, often 
frantically, to do the things or buy the things that will make them 
acceptable to the people among whom they associate.” 


15 The literature on the white-collar society is very extensive. Apart from the three 
books to be discussed in detail, others which should be mentioned are listed in an Ap- 


pendix to this article. 
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The main criticisms of the white-collar society could be conven- 
iently summarized in three concepts: alienation, conformity, submis- 
sion to organization. Many other characteristics could be listed, but 
these three are sufficiently comprehensive. The meaning of these 
can best be analyzed by focusing on three major books in which the 
concepts played a prominent part: C. Wright Mills, White Collar 
(New York: Oxford, 1951); David Riesman, The Lonely Crowd 
(New Haven: Yale, 1950); and William H. Whyte, The Organiza- 
tion Man (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1956). 


Alienation: White Collar 

Mills is concerned only with the new middle class, the new white- 
collar class of managers, salaried professionals, sales people and 
office workers. These are the people who have taken the place of the 
old middle classes, the farmers, the businessmen, the free profession- 
als. In his analysis of the problems of the new middle classes, Mills 
finds the heart of the problem of a white-collar society in the problem 
of “alienation.” 

In a cynical and often bitter book, Mills complains against aliena- 
tion on all levels of modern life. There emerges from his discussion 
the concept of a huge and complicated system that men have created, 
a framework of technology, techniques and processes that moves re- 
lentlessly toward its goals and remains quite distinct from the per- 
sonalities of the people involved in it. In order to survive or advance, 
people submit themselves to the demands of the techniques and proc- 
esses of the system, never controlling it, never fulfilling themselves 
through it, but allowing it to do violence to their personalities. By 
submitting to the system, they make the money that enables them to 
purchase the things which are valued in the white-collar world. 

Thus alienation is the lack of any personal commitment to the value 
of what one is doing. It is the objectivity of the atomic scientist who 
produces the bomb, without feeling responsibility for its use; the ob- 
jectivity of the advertising specialist who creates the pitch without 
ever concerning himself about the effect of the product on people who 
buy it. The salesman and salesgirl bargain their personalities for a 
commission, allow themselves to be schooled not in values that fulfill 
their personalities, but in techniques that are turned on and off at ap- 
propriate times in order to make a sale. The work of selling becomes 
an objectified pattern of behavior that one learns. It is played like a 
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game. Therefore the relationship of salesgirl to customer is not a 
human experience, a relationship of person to person. It is a con- 
trived relationship between a set of techniques for selling and an ob- 
ject that is manipulated into buying. At no point does the personal- 
ity of either insert itself in a vital, living way. Work is thus alienated 
from the human person. 

Alienation may take place in a second way. With excessive divi- 
sion of labor and mechanization a man’s work no longer expresses 
the man himself. There is no integration between a person and his acts. 
Rather the workingman submits to a set of routines which are often 
boring, have no meaning for him, and which he follows only because 
it is a means of getting the money with which he can purchase the 
things he wants, the symbols of white-collar living. Thus one sees 
what Mills means by alienation. The job becomes an objective thing, 
to be picked up, manipulated, used for a while as long as it is help- 
ful, then set aside. There is no real penetration of the personality 
of the man into the thing that he is doing. 

Mills carries these analyses into the office, the recreation place, 
the school, the advertising firm, and leaves the reader with a harrow- 
ing picture of the aimlessness of the individual in American life. 

The source of the trouble, according to Mills, lies in the failure of 
the white-collar classes to organize politically. He betrays a Marxist 
background in his conviction that the deepest human problems can 
be settled by the right kind of political organization. He is angry with 
white-collar workers because they have not become a force in political 
life, because they have not organized into effective unions, because 
they have not exerted the power of their position in order to give di- 
rection to American life. What direction this would be or should be, 
Mills never explains. 

It will be evident to the reader that this is a rather extreme state- 
ment of one of the common criticisms of white-collar society. Mills’s 
statement of the problem has itself been severely criticized (cf. Paul 
Hatt’s review in ASR, XVI: 727-28). His apparent nostalgia for the 
days of craftsmanship; his bitterness against the organized system in 
‘ business, government and so forth; his conviction that political organ- 
ization is the sure solution prevent him from examining modern 
organization objectively and asking what is its real significance, and 
how man can perfect himself in relation to it. 
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Conformity: The Lonely Crowd 

The predominant theme of Riesman’s book is not alienation so 
much as conformity. His analysis of white-collar society as a world 
of other-directed people is quite familiar to learned and unlearned 
alike. In the past, there have been long periods of tradition-directed 
living, a way of life in which the tribe, the community, the nation 
perpetuated its traditions and values by instilling them deeply in the 
personalities of the members. A man spontaneously did what he did 
because that was what all men of his tribe or community always did. 
He conformed, no doubt; but he conformed spontaneously because his 
childhood and adolescent training had led him to accept without 
question a pattern of behavior that his people had guarded for gen- 
erations. As the power of the tribe or community over its members 
weakened, as men came to learn of other alternatives and other val- 
ues, the individual broke through the bonds of clan and community, 
and sought his own personal development through his own determina- 
tion to achieve his own chosen goals and values. Thus the inner-di- 
rected man appeared, an aggressive, determined, independent and 
self-reliant individual. This was the man who charted an adventur- 
ous course in discovery, in science, in industry and commerce, in 
government. It was the type of man who created the modern world of 
business and technology. However, once this complicated world of 
science, technology and organization had been created, the inner-di- 
rected man began to give way to the other-directed man, the man who 
seeks security in acceptance and approval by his fellows; who shows 
signs of wanting to return to the close bonds of the tribe; who allows 
himself to be fitted in to the mass demands of mass production, mass 
communications, mass living. He reaches decisions by trying to sense 
in the world around him that which will make him like others. Hav- 
ing weak personal drives and ambitions, he seeks support by con- 
forming to that which will make him liked by others. 

It would not be correct to say that Riesman attributes other-direct- 
edness to the coming of a white-collar society. He relates it much more 
directly to a loss of stable and consistent values which goes far be- 
yond the white-collar development. But his analysis of conformity 
epitomizes very sharply the criticism of conformity that is leveled 
against the white-collar world, and for this reason The Lonely Crowd 
is a handy work to use in order to illustrate it. 
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Two great currents have converged in American life to produce the 
conformity which is associated with the white-collar society. Tech- 
nological development and the growth of huge and complicated or- 
ganizations have made it impossible for men to achieve much on their 
own. Through modern technology, even the discovery of ideas and 
the invention of machines have become a group process, the fruit of 
organized research. The individual has become increasingly help- 
less. It is only natural, therefore, that the importance diminished of a 
state of mind that drove a man to seek individual goals by individual 
effort. Certainly this is one of the striking characteristics of white- 
collar society that development, achievement, discovery and inven- 
tion are now the activities of groups. 

The second converging current has been the obscurity and the loss 
of consistent values. Too little attention has been paid even by Ries- 
man to the fact that inner-directedness was possible on a large scale 
only because the members of the inner-directed society inherited a 
great many commonly accepted values from previous generations. 
There was a framework of consistent ideas and ideals which men 
thought were their own individual creations and expressions. This 
framework gave men a security, and gave their lives a consistency 
that enabled them to chart individual courses over a field that had a 
set of common guideposts. 

But gradually the common values and ideas gave way before un- 
certainty, indefiniteness, obscurity. The common guideposts that en- 
abled them to run strongly as individuals disappeared. At the very 
time when men began to realize that they could no longer produce or 
govern or work effectively as individuals, they began to realize also 
that they held no firm values as individuals. As technology had 
thrown them into a deep dependence on one another, they found that 
they had to depend on one another for the support of their own weak 
values. With no consistent norms to go by, it is quite understandable 
that they should try to guide themselves by the values which seemed to 
be acceptable to the groups around them. 

This is the environment of what Riesman calls other-directedness. 
This conformity is reinforced by some of the major institutions of a 
white-collar society, by advertising, mass communications, the need 
of a mass market to consume what is mass produced. Similarity in- 
evitably becomes a characteristic of a mass-production society. 
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In this discussion of conformity, Riesman, unlike Mills, is neither 
cynical nor bitter. He analyzes what he thinks are the unfavorable 
consequences: the danger of insincerity, of using personality as a 
commodity; of emphasis on manipulation rather than commitment to 
personal relationships; the need to feel that I am like others by fol- 
lowing the accepted ways of thinking, believing and acting. 


The Virtue of Submission: The Organization Man 


The third author, William H. Whyte, places the danger of a white- 
collar society not so much in alienation, nor even in conformity, but 
in a particular type of conformity that has become the social ethic 
of modern times. What concerns Whyte is the fact that conformity 
to the demands of the organization has been elevated to the level of 
high virtue. Because the organization represents the great means to 
their own advancement and welfare, modern organization men look 
upon deviance from the demands of the organization as a kind of 
moral evil. In order to share as richly as possible in the benefits of 
our business society, the organization men make over their destiny to 
the organization. Originality and individual initiative represent a 
danger to the smooth functioning that brings rewards to the group. 
Therefore, adjustment, belongingness and the satisfaction of group 
solidarity are the strongly emphasized values of organization men. 

Whyte confines his thesis to men who are on the higher levels of a 
white-collar society, to men in middle management, junior execu- 
tives, salaried professionals. But the behavior that he attributes to 
the organization men will be recognized as a form of behavior that 
many authors have attributed to people on all levels of this white- 
collar society. 

Of all three books, Whyte’s represents the best attempt to docu- 
ment the discussion. The results of a great deal of careful research 
are accumulated in the book. The data certainly illustrate Whyte’s 
thesis abundantly. Whether the data prove it is another question. 

The importance of Whyte’s book rests in this: it formulates the cen- 
tral problem of the white-collar society as the problem of man’s will- 
ing submission to organization. He represents it as the dilemma be- 
tween the insistence on conformity as a high level of moral virtue and 
the need on the person’s part for individual activity and expression. 
Whyte makes a plea for the reassertion of the individual. But the 
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practical ways by which the individual is to express his personal val- 
ues and strive for personal ends in the presence of a highly organized 
world are never satisfactorily explored. 


THE Promise OF A WuHITE-COLLAR SOCIETY 


The three characteristics just discussed, alienation, conformity, 
submission to organization, represent more or less the main foci of 
criticism of the white-collar society. There is no doubt that anyone 
living in a white-collar world will have to come to grips with the dif- 
ficulties which develop out of these characteristics. Fundamentally, 
the problem of a white-collar society is the problem of the integrity 
of the human person in the midst of organization. 

An overemphasis on these difficulties, however, can throw a per- 
son’s view out of perspective. A number of other considerations must 
be added which may contribute to a more balanced evaluation of the 
culture that is developing. 

In the first place, alienation and conformity are not only, as Mills 
would suggest, the evils that result when some men use technique and 
organization to manipulate others. Sociologically they have been re- 
lated to the culture of the United States, and they have played an 
important role in the development of some significant American 
values. The culture of the United States has been changing rapidly 
during the whole of its history, a history marked by the coming of 
millions of poor immigrants and their phenomenal rise socially and 
economically in American society. The assimilation of all these peo- 
ple, and the opportunity to advance which was made available to 
them, is an outstanding cultural phenomenon, an achievement of 
the highest order that will undoubtedly take its place as one of the 
classical human experiences in man’s history. But this achievement 
was possible only because the native cultures of all these people were 
gradually lost; otherwise they would not have been able to adapt them- 
selves to American life. Furthermore, American society was not rig- 
idly bound or limited by traditional ideas or practices. It was, in a 
sense, wide open to try a great many things. There were, no doubt, 
those great fundamental values of American life, freedom, respect 
for the individual, equality, opportunity, and many others. But the 
culture itself has always been flexible and has always been changing. 
To this we can owe some of the remarkable, peaceful modifications 
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of American political, economic and social life. But these gains are 
not possessed without a price, a high price at that; and the price is 
uncertainty, change, the risk that cockle will be sown with the wheat, 
the risk that Americans may always face the issue of dangerous and 
upsetting values in order to maintain a flexible culture in which great 
and rewarding values can grow. 

As a result of this historical experience, it is understandable that 
Americans should not have deep cultural roots in anything. They 
have gone through rapid change and expect more change. In a sense 
they are uprooted a number of times in every generation. Therefore, 
lack of commitment to the things of today may spring from their 
awareness that these will not be the things of tomorrow. It is pre- 
cisely this lack of sharp cultural definitions that inclines péople to 
look for certainties in an “other-directed”’ manner, to seek the norms 
according to which they must live in those customs and values and 
ideals which appear to be accepted by the people among whom they 
live. Consequently, it seems that much of the concern with conformity 
which is attributed to the values of a white-collar society, is much 
more the result of America’s cultural history than a response to the 
type of technological development that has been taking place. It 
would be helpful if these two features were kept distinct in discus- 
sions of the white-collar trend. 

Secondly, the alienation which is associated with technological de- 
velopment, the alienation of the assembly line, should be considered 
distinct from the other type of alienation which is associated with 
sales practice and the manipulation of the human person. This sec- 
ond type of alienation, so bitterly satirized by Mills, and given at- 
tention by every writer who analyzes American life, is a much more 
difficult thing to cope with than the first. 

The alienation of work, its loss of meaning, appears to be the 
inevitable by-product of technological development, and it must, there- 
fore, be discussed in relation to that technology. The one striking 
feature of this new technology is the promise it offers of restoring 
man to a position of control over the machine rather than a position 
of being controlled by it. This control, however, apparently will de- 
mand a higher and higher degree of group activity. Therefore, the 
meaning of work and the satisfactions of labor which have generally 
been associated with the work of the individual, will have to be 
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achieved in the future through a growing awareness of the work of the 
group. It is possible that writers have romanticized the satisfactions 
and the meaning of work in the past. Craftsmen were always a small 
minority. Hard toil was the ordinary lot of the great majority of men. 
The satisfactions that men enjoyed came, not so much from the work 
itself, as from the whole cultural environment in which they lived 
and to which their work was related. Just as the hard, routine work 
of men in the past became related to cultural values that gave it 
meaning, there seems to be no reason why modern forms of work 
could not equally become related to cultural values in which they 
would also have a meaning. Certainly anyone who had anything to 
do remotely with the building of the Nautilus or the Skate; with the 
construction of a Jupiter rocket or a jet plane must have had some 
sense of achievement in seeing even a picture of the outcome of their 
work. A sense of the meaning of work in group activity seems to be 
something that can be cultivated to the satisfaction of the people in- 
volved. 

However, in the white-collar society, people are not making parts. 
They are keeping records, processing orders, designing, billing, copy- 
ing, and so on. They are doing a type of paper work far removed 
from actual production. But this is all part of the complicated or- 
ganization by which man controls machines ard production, by which 
he serves his fellow men. It is not too much to expect that the higher 
education and training needed in a white-collar society would enable 
the people in it to be more reflective about the ultimate results of the 
over-all groups of which they are the parts. 

Since the future, therefore, will require a high degree of group 
activity, important psychological and spiritual developments will 
have to be related to group activity in the development of what might 
be called “group virtues.” These virtues would be a keen awareness 
of one’s responsibility to participate in group activity, and to seek 
the meaning of work that is done in highly organized forms rather 
than by oneself. In this context, group virtue has a much deeper 
significance than it is given by Whyte in The Organization Man. 
Group virtue, for Whyte, is the social ethic that he criticizes, the vir- 
tue whereby a man conforms to the demands of the organization. An 
unfavorable impression emerges from Whyte’s book because (1) the 
vested interests who control the organization seek to get others to con- 
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form because, in this way, their vested interests are protected; (2) 
the strivers seek to conform to the demands of the organization be- 
cause, in this way, they advance their own interests. Conformity thus 
becomes represented as related to the selfish objectives for which or- 
ganizations can be used to the detriment not only of society at large, 
but also of the people involved. 

The one aspect that Whyte fails to consider is the fact that our wel- 
fare does depend on organization; the promotion of the general wel- 
fare is today, and will continue to be, inevitably related to the effec- 
tive functioning of huge and complicated forms of organization. The 
administration of a government; the education of youth; the produc- 
tion of enough food to feed the rapidly growing population of the 
world; national defense; protection of health; the conquering of 
space, and many others—these are things which are now provided for 
a vastly increased number of people, and they are provided only by 
organization. 

Therefore, there seems definitely to be a place for a discussion of 
organization virtues that Whyte tended to overlook. If so much of 
the welfare of the world depends on organization, men must cultivate 
the virtues that will enable them to participate effectively in this or- 
ganization activity. The virtue of justice is not an absolute that men 
impose upon the world; it is a virtue the practice of which depends on 
the relationship of men to the goods of the world at any given moment 
of history, and in any given form of social and economic organiza- 
tion. In a world of organization, therefore, justice must become de- 
fined in terms of organizational activity. 

Therefore, if the sacrifice of very satisfying individual pursuits is 
the price that must be paid for the development of a technology that 
is conquering poverty and putting men in intimate contact all over 
the world, which will inevitably compel the education of most people 
in the world, then it seems that men must intelligently and maturely 
ask what is demanded of them if this technology is to operate effec- 
tively. To say that it is inhuman because it has done violence to what 
are called the “natural” relationships of men, is a very understand- 
able reaction, but not a very helpful one. It seems to be more impor- 
tant to try to determine in what new forms our human qualities can 
express themselves within the framework of a highly organized so- 


ciety. 
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There are organization virtues, then, and conformity, from many 
points of view, is one of them in so far as it dictates the performance 
of those duties which are necessary to enable the organization to func- 
tion properly for the welfare of men. But because conformity is so 
crucial to the effective functioning of organizations, it can thereby be 
most easily abused for the personal benefit of men who are in posi- 
tions to abuse it. From the point of view of justice, conformity is the 
sacrifice of personal interest in order to promote the common good; 
from the point of view of injustice, conformity can become the use 
of organization to subject others to personal interests. 

Organization virtues, therefore, would be the following: the work 
of preparing technically in order to participate effectively in organi- 
zation activity. Technical preparation is not only of the mastery of 
machines but the mastery of that whole range of physical, social and 
administrative sciences which are coming to play so important a part 
in the white-collar world; secondly, the willingness to sacrifice one’s 
personal desires and interests in order to fulfill those duties which are 
obviously needed if organizations are going to work effectively; 
thirdly, the political aspect of a highly organized society, active par- 
ticipation in those organized groups which enable one to exercise in- 
telligent control over the destinies of the organization and of the peo- 
ple involved in it. 

All of this requires a high level of intellectual effort and moral 
responsibility. It is possible that people cannot respond to this level 
of ability and effort. In that event, the white-collar society will prob- 
ably meet with evil days. But if it is possible, the development of a 
white-collar society will make it imperative that the possibility be 
realized. It is, simply, the challenge to man’s ability to govern his life 
with a much more intensive and deliberate effort, and with a more 
conscious sense of individual responsibility than has ever been nec- 
essary before. If the challenge cannot be met, it will be unfortunate. 
But if the challenge can be met, and I sincerely trust that it can, a 
white-collar society will compel men to a much higher level of hu- 
man perfection and development in the rational and moral control 
over their lives and destinies. 
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Bell, Daniel. Work and Its Discontents. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1956. 

A criticism of the “good human relations” approach of much of 
industrial sociology. Insists that efficiency and worker happiness are 
two different goals and there is no necessary correlation between 
them. Excellent discussion of the alienation of economic life from 
human life. 


Chinoy, Eli. Automobile Workers and the American Dream. New 
York: Random House, 1955. 

Study of aspirations of automobile workers. American achieve- 
ment viewed in their eyes not in terms of advancement on the job, 
but in ability to purchase a better life, i.e., home, living, perhaps an 
independent business. 


Drucker, Peter F. The New Society: The Anatomy of the Indus- 
trial Order. New York: Harper & Bros., 1950. 

An analysis of the nature of organization as it functions quite ob- 
jectively to the persons involved in it, or even to the ideologies of the 
persons involved. 


Drucker, Peter F. America’s Next Twenty Years. New York: Har- 
per, 1955. 

A discussion of the impact of population growth on economic life 
in the next twenty years. Little fear of automation displacing em- 
ployees. Optimistic in general, and stresses increasing need of highly 
skilled personnel. 


Fromm, Eric. The Sane Society. New York: Rinehart & Co., 
1955. 

Analysis of the unfavorable effects of modern industrial society 
on man. Emphasis on alienation. Suggests attempts at reconstruc- 
tion of satisfying community life. 


Lerner, Max. America as a Civilization. New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1957. 

Ch. IV: “The Culture of Science and the Machine”; Ch, VII: 
“Class and Status in America.” More a summary and evaluation of 
literature. Leans heavily on Mills in discussion of middle class. 
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Moore, Wilbert F. /ndustrial Relations and the Social Order. New 
York: Macmillan, 1951. 

A textbook that offers a good summary of the entire discussion 
about technology and personality; technology and society. 


Nisbet, Robert. Quest for Community. New York: Oxford, 1953. 
Rather lengthy analysis of the breakdown of community under the 
impact of modern industrial society. 


Whyte, William H. /s Anybody Listening. New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1950. 


A humorous but sharp criticism of the emphasis on “communica- 
tion” between management and employes. Indirectly a critical pic- 
ture of the contemporary world of management. 


One could also mention the novels which have spoken critically 
of the white-collar society: Sloan Wilson: The Man in the Gray 
Flannel Suit; Cameron Hawley: Executive Suite, Cash McCall; John 
Marquand: Point of No Return, Sincerely Willis Wayde. 
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Tue Vision or TraGepy. By Richard Sewall. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1959. Pp. ix, 178. $4.00. 


Mr. Sewall has written a profound and provocative study of the nature of 
the tragic vision. Fortunately, his work is not a mere theoretical discussion 
of tragedy. It moves back and forth from theory to detailed examination of 
specific literary works, ranging from Job and Oedipus, through Lear and 
Faustus, to Moby Dick, The Scarlet Letter, The Brothers Karamazov and 
Absalom, Absalom!. Mr. Sewall’s task is to disengage the essential elements 
which constitute the core of the tragic vision while respecting shifts in focus 
that have occurred in different cultural ages. 

The term “tragic vision” is used to indicate “the total vision of the artist 
(in so far as we can reconstruct it from the evidence of the fulfilled form, 
the tragedy itself) of the nature and destiny of man.” The constant and 
continuing ingredients of the tragic vision, Mr. Sewall finds to be three: 
(a) the recognition and experience of the forces within and without which 
make for man’s destruction; all that mystifies and upsets; all that is known 
as evil; (b) the vision of man acting and choosing, but choosing in a certain 
way, i.e., his choice is neither a clear good nor a clear evil; his action seems 
at once justified, yet in some sense wrong; (c) the suffering endured under 
these conditions is seen to be positive and “to lead to a reordering of old 
values and the establishing of new.” 

Mr. Sewall’s admirable desire to keep the discussion open invites one to 
remark that his presentation, or at least wording, of the third element in the 
tragic vision seems the least convincing. It is difficult to see at the end of 
King Lear, for example, what reordering of values occurs and what new 
values are established. Similarly Mr. Sewall’s analysis of Faustus gives the 
appearance of forcing the meaning of the play into predetermined categories. 
Need there be an establishment of new values or will it not merely suffice 
to have a profound change in the quality of one’s perception of values, 
particularly the realization of good and evil inextricably mixed in the mystery 
of suffering? 

On the vexed and knotty problem of Christian tragedy Mr. Sewall takes 
a clear stand. For him it would seem that the more one moves toward tragedy, 





GOD, MAN, AND SATAN 


Patterns of Christian Thought and Life in 
Paradise Lost, Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and the Great Theologians 


By Roland Mushat Frye 


In this highly original literary study, Roland Mushat Frye treats Milton’s 
Paradise Lost as a Christian vision of reality and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
as an allegory of the Christian Life. He sees these writings both as art and as 
theological expression, and his analysis penetrates each aspect. These two 
works are found to speak with relevance to the present day theological ferment; 
and the contributions of such modern thinkers as Kierkegaard, Niebuhr, and 
Tillich illumine the design of these two 17th century classics. “Highly com- 
mendable and courageous . . . outside the usual line of historical elucidation of 
both works by literary scholars.” — Douglas Bush. 176 pages. $3.75 


Order from your bookstore, or 
(el PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Princeton, New Jersey 


the more one necessarily recedes from Christianity. Mr. Sewall’s reasons 
are most plausible when he views Christianity from the point of view of 
doctrine, but the problem must surely be located and met on the level of 
experience with which literature is primarily concerned. One can conceive a 
Christian caught in a concrete tragic dilemma, and some would wish to make 
out a case for Scobie in The Heart of the Matter as being precisely such a 
person. However clear in the theological order Scobie’s problem may be, 
in the concrete realm of subjective conscience and evaluative judgment 
Scobie faces a dilemma that carries tragic overtones. This is not to affirm 
that The Heart of the Matter is necessarily a tragedy, but to point out that 
the asserted incompatibility between Christianity and tragedy is not so clearly 
evident on the level of experience. 

There is much in The Vision of Tragedy which will enlighten and stimulate 
serious study of tragedy. Since, as the author remarks, “in his heart every 
reader reserves the right to call this or that a tragedy,” Mr. Sewall should 
expect that readers will find something in his book to disagree with. But 
the very act of disagreement will, I think, make them grateful to a critic 
who forces them to question their own assumptions and ideas on tragedy 
and to clarify their fundamental principles. 

Vincent F. Biext, S.J. 
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Cuaucer: A Criticat Appreciation. By Paull F. Baum. Durham, N. C.: 
Duke University Press, 1958. Pp. xi, 229. $6.00. 


The title of this book is somewhat misleading, for it is not a general 
commentary on Chaucer and his poetry but, rather, a collection of essays on 
certain aspects of the poet’s life and work, essays which, for the most part, 
are devoted to challenging some of the traditional attitudes toward Chaucer 
and his poetry. Chapter I (“Observations on the Life of Chaucer”) begins 
with a quick review of the facts of the poet’s life and the chronology of his 
works, on neither of which does the author have much to say that is particu- 
larly refreshing. More suggestive is his attempt to explain the contrast between 
Chaucer the man and Chaucer the poet. As a man, he was primarily identified 
with the politics of the later fourteenth century; as a poet, he is completely 
silent about the Court and the intrigues and scandals of the day, all of which 
he most certainly knew about. Baum’s explanation is that “for a poet whose 
business it was to entertain the Court . . . any severe condemnation of public 
affairs would betray a lack of both gratitude and common sense. He was not 
by nature a Juvenal, and by ‘predicament’ he was excluded from the role of 
satirist. He was not by temperament a reformer, and by artistic endowment 
he was specially fitted for his chosen role of entertainer.” Most readers will 
accept this readily enough but will not share the opinion that Chaucer’s lack 
of the gift for tragedy “argues a want of depth in his character as in his 
poetry.” Baum is also disturbed by the fact that Chaucer’s poetry is so largely 
devoid of specific references to the several plagues of his era, to the Great 
Schism, to nature (e.g., the Alps as viewed on his trips to Italy), and so 
on. The answer lies largely in the fact that Chaucer was Chaucer and simply 
did not choose to include in his poetry everything which a carping critic 
of the present day may think should have been included; Byronic gloryings 
in the majesty of nature are hardly to be expected in medieval poetry. 

Chapter II (“Chaucer and the Scholars: the Pardoner”) is perhaps the 
most successful essay, for it certainly points up the evils of “glossing.” As the 
author puts it, “The old road is strewn with such parry and thrust, expostula- 
tion and reply. Hypothesis begets hypothesis. We have a passion for explain- 
ing everything and when no explanation is at hand we invent one. Inter- 
pretation begets interpretation and so runs into progressions, arithmetical, 
geometrical, and harmonic.” Allowing for the exaggeration, one can only 
agree that a good deal of rubbish on Chaucer has been published, a fact 
equally true of every other major literary figure, not to mention the lesser 
luminaries. Yet there is nothing wrong with interpretation begetting inter- 
pretation if it leads to a better understanding of an author and his work. 
Even invention has its place at times—one need only recall Kittredge’s 
speculation concerning Lollius (Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 28: 
47 ff.), which was so neatly changed to fact by Pratt’s discovery of precisely 
the textual reading Kittredge had “invented” (Modern Language Notes, 65: 
183 ff.). All good criticism is imaginative, and hence we need not be too 
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surprised when the critical imagination gets out of hand at times. Baum’s 
strictures on the interpretation of the Pardoner are all to the good, however, 
for they remind us of the pitfalls that beset the road to Truth. Ironically, 
if no one had ever slipped into any of these pitfalls, if there had never been 
any aberrations of the critical imagination, Baum’s book could not: have 
come into being. 

Readers who already have some understanding of Chaucer will find this 
book rewarding (1) as an irritant, for the author often speaks bluntly and 
challengingly about many points that have been pretty generally accepted, 
or (2) as a stimulus, for no one can read the volume thoughcfully without 
rethinking his own critical position. The average reader with only slight 
acquaintance with Chaucer’s poetry will not find Chaucer: A Critical Appre- 
ciation a very satisfactory general guide (as is, for example, Coghill’s Chaucer 
or Lowes’s Geoffrey Chaucer and the Development of His Genius), but he 
will find in it many a caveat which, if heeded, may help toward a better under- 
standing of Chaucer and, mutatis mutandis, of any other author. 


Louisiana State University. Tuomas A. Kirsy. 


Tue Reat Rosert Louis Stevenson AND OTHER Critical Essays. By Francis 
Thompson. Newly identified and edited by Terence L. Connolly, S.J. New 
York: University Publishers, Inc., 1959. Pp. xiii, 409. $10.50. 


A new and forceful Francis Thompson emerges from Father Connolly’s 
most recent collection of Thompson’s essays, a volume that complements the 
collection, and the reassessment of Thompson the critic, begun with the 
publication of Critical Essays in 1948. This should relegate to deserved 
oblivion the Thompson of florid rhetoric and rapturous effusions—the 
Thompson of the lamentable essay on Shelley. The new—the “real Francis 
Thompson”—is a writer of sharp, incisive prose, a critic who can be lucid, 
wise, and witty with a gentle irony. 

In these essays, Thompson examines, with easy and unassuming authority, 
a wide range of subjects—from Sir Philip Sidney to William Butler Yeats, 
from the Vulgate Bible to French nursery verse, from John Wesley to Herbert 
Spencer. Most readers will find the essays on literary subjects, which occupy 
the greater part of the volume, of principal interest. Although most of them 
appeared initially as reviews, they resemble the familiar reviews of our own 
journals only in their brevity. At their best, they are succinct literary essays, 
compendiums of carefully weighed, sound literary judgments, as valid and 
informative today as the day they were written. 

Thompson does not completely escape the attitudes and limitations of the 
late Victorian age in which he wrote. Here, as in his best-known essay, he 
can see in Shelley only “a creature of dews and rainbows, a poet of the more 
fragile and fleeting senses, a child with all the outer universe for his box 
of toys.” But most of his judgments are distinctly modern, and phrased in 
a modern prose style. It is no nineteenth-century mind that finds in “Beppo,” 
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“Don Juan,” and “The Vision of Judgment” “the Byron of profuse and 
surprising genius.” The essays on the several metaphysical poets remind 
us, as a reading of Thompson’s own poems, or Browning’s, for that matter, 
should, that Donne and his disciples had been rescued from obscurity well 
before Mr. Eliot praised them. In 1899 Thompson can write a clear and 
appreciative analysis of Donne’s style, and observe that Donne’s “poetry, 
long forgotten, has in our days again become an influence with poets and 
students.” 

When an accomplished poet discourses on the nature of poetry, his words 
are usually worth pondering. Thompson’s subjects in these essays often bring 
us into this area; and here, too, he speaks to our own day as aptly as to his 
own. His reflections on the virtues as well as the difficulties of “irregular 
meter” are as relevant as they were in 1892. And it is not only the critic of 
1902 who might profitably heed his strictures against reducing poetry to one 
or a few narrowly defined qualities—for today, as then, “critics are unteach- 
able in planting such ‘canons of criticism,’ which are spiked by poet after 
poet.” And recent literary history would indicate that our own young poets 
are often carried away by a passion for richness of language and image, to 
value “iridescent diction” beyond wisdom. 

The individual essays are introduced by the editor’s brief, informative 
comments, that are occasionally marred by gratuitous special pleading. The 
defensive apologies for Thompson (“such errors are very rare in his 
writings”) are surely unnecessary; the pleading for others, as for Alice 
Meynell, who, Father Connolly avers, should be accorded “the prerogative 
that is clearly hers, of being the greatest of our women poets,” is at best 
irrelevant. 

A bibliography occupies pages 353-398, listing all known reviews and 
articles by Thompson, most of them unsigned, but identified by Father 
Connolly on the basis of evidence cited in the bibliography. 

The volume is obviously invaluable to any student of Francis Thompson. 
But its audience should be much broader. The essays were originally written 
for the literate reading public, for everyone interested in writers and their 
work, and in the response of an acute and creative mind to that work. And 
this is still the audience that will read most of these essays with pleasure 
and profit. 

Loyola University of Los Angeles. FRANK CAROTHERS. 


Joyce AMonG THE Jesuits. By Kevin Sullivan. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1958. Pp. 259. $5.00. 


The handling of the mass of details involved in this study provides an 
admirable example of honest and thorough research. Mr. Sullivan pains- 
takingly identifies his sources, indicates the difficulties, sorts out the proba- 
bilities, and faces up to every problem. Not only does he manage to avoid 
being stuffy and dull about all this, but he even succeeds in being informative, 
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clear, and interesting throughout. My admiration for this achievement is 
unbounded. 

In forming his judgments concerning the influence of Joyce’s life on 
Joyce’s work, Sullivan works under the special advantage of knowing the 
Catholic tradition in which Joyce developed. He smashes the illusion that 
Joyce is to be identified with Dedalus, demonstrating clearly that Joyce’s 
literary creation is not a scientific representation of Joyce himself. Mr. 
Sullivan thus provides a solid basis for judging the commentaries of Stanislaus 
Joyce, J. F. Byrne, Herbert Gorman (his errors, stemming from a vast 
ignorance of Catholic tradition, are happily pulverized!), and others. 

Numerous insights into Joyce’s art-products add value to this study of 
Joyce’s relationship with the Jesuits. For example, Sullivan’s perception of 
“the dark-plumaged dove of a girl rising, like love, from the sea” as a 
contrast with “Dante’s eagles, Gleeson’s taloned hands, Heron’s ruffled crest” 
seems to me widely illuminating for A Portrait. 

I am inclined to cavil at the statement (p. 7) that “Joyce never slandered 
them,” i.e., the Jesuits. If Joyce did not, I believe that Stephen did. The 
young Stephen Dedalus, noting clearly what the Jesuits about him did, from 
the first, as a small child, attributed motives to the priests based on the 
“any means to an end” slanders of generations of Jesuit-baiters. Joyce has 
the extremely young Stephen speculating that Father Arnall flushes from 
no merely human reaction but from cold calculation; this, it seems to me, 
might be considered “artistic slander.” Stephen’s reaction is sufficiently 
justified in Joyce’s book, since Stephen’s Jesuits, who are to seem diabolical 
threats to the college student later in A Portrait, should artistically foreshadow 
their deviltry in the early pages of the book. The “slander” notion would 
arise only from a confusion of the art-work with reality, an all-too-current 
confusion (to which PMLA, for example, unfortunately fell a victim) which 
Mr. Sullivan decries and powerfully attacks. 

Though the book achieves amazing accuracy, I suspect that the supposition 
that Joyce received Communion at the age of seven is erroneous (unless Mr. 
Sullivan has evidence of an exception to the usual practice of the time) ; 
and Father Noon, in his excellent review of this book (America, October 5, 
1958), has pointed out a lack of accuracy in a few minor points—most 
notably in regard to Mr. Sullivan’s reading of Father Noon’s invaluable 
study. Father Noon also quite rightly suspected that Mr. Sullivan is a bit 
too trustful that the Jesuits were concerned to carry out the prescriptions of 
the Ratio Studiorum. 

But on the whole the book is a magnificent treatment of its subject, worthy 
to take its place with Father Noon’s Joyce and Aquinas as an indispensable 
guide for students of Joyce’s works. Mr. Sullivan deserves congratulations 
and thanks, and I tender him both. 


Regis College, Denver. Rosert Boy e, S.J. 
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MarceL Proust. A Biography. By Richard H. Barker. New York: Criterion 
Books, 1958. Pp. x, 373. $6.50. 


The discrepancy between a writer’s life and character on the one hand 
and the life of his imagination on the other is often so large that one is sorry 
to know anything about the writer except his art. Tolstoy can affect one 
this way. With Proust it is not as easy to distinguish between writer and 
work. Proust has all his contradictions within himself and within his life; 
there is no shocking contrast to discover when one reads a biography. For 
that matter, neither Mr. Barker’s biography nor any other I have read gives 
one the impression that he is reading and learning much that he did not 
already know, having read Proust’s long novel. Of course, one learns some- 
thing of the models for the characters in the novel, or even of the occur- 
rences in Proust’s life that find their way as fiction in his writings. In fact, 
it is surprising how little the reader of the novel is tempted to think he has 
been reading a genuine autobiography and not a work of the imagination. 
Perhaps for once he does not care to keep the distinction clear, For Proust 
has created in Combray, to take an example, “a paradise in the past, charming 
in itself and inhabited by charming people . . . with their comic aspects,” 
to quote Mr. Barker. And to have done so is to do a great deal. 

It is hard to put one’s finger on the way by which Mr. Barker manages to 
exhibit the character of Proust himself so that one’s mind is made up once 
for all, not from having met him through his novel, but from having somehow 
met him as he realiy was. To get this effect, the author of the biography has 
to go over so much that is already known; the result is not to give new evi- 
dence, as it were, but to confirm a previously forming impression. His 
sources are mainly notebooks and letters, which were for the most part not 
familiar to me. What comes out? “A strangely baffling personality—some- 
times impressively forceful and sometimes utterly feminine, sometimes 
fulsomely polite and sometimes completely unrestrained.” Mr. Barker has 
no difficulty persuading the reader that this antithesis is a symptom of Proust’s 
homosexuality which he himself showed more and more interest in as he 
grew older. Oddly enough perhaps, we know almost nothing of the extent of 
his inversion; his manner and temperament betray it at all times. It is easy 
to understand therefore that such a person should consider love a disease, a 
neurosis, and that the progress of love which he could trace so exactly, 
always mounted to jealousy, rather than abiding affection and loyalty. 
Proustian love does not last; in it there is no joy and its characteristic 
furtiveness contains a sense of guilt. As well it might, if it were the love of 
a homosexual in a society that was heterosexual. 

However distasteful Proust’s view of love may be, one can manage a 
certain detachment toward it which seems impossible when one reads of his 
habitual manipulating of people, their helpfulness and their secrets, to suit 
himself. Proust was without doubt one of the most inquisitive people who 
ever lived; his inquisitiveness he made into an art. He gave the same degree 
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of patience and concentration to his examination of the inner sensibility 
of people in love or in society as to the shrubs and flowers in the gardens 
through which they sauntered. Using his chronic illnesses as a sort of black- 
mail he would entice friends and strangers to his bedside where he would quiz 
them for hours, often when they should have been elsewhere, and wonderfully, 
without their resenting the inconvenience, so interesting did he make them- 
selves to themselves. Less interesting and more impatiently received were 
the letters, incoherent and indecisive, that he rained on friends from whom 
he wanted favors in the form of scouting expeditions for his foragings into 
the past, or even for business ventures of his own. 

An exasperating, outrageously self-centered person whom one is tempted 
to excuse, on the grounds of the outrages serving the art which we all admire, 
were it not for his ambivalent attitude toward the art itself. Mr. Barker’s 
narrative of the personal efforts of Proust to get his novel, in its installments, 
advance publicity of the right kind, was the last turn of the screw for me. 
Not content with the novel as finished, he had to make sure that it was 
well received. He knew better, just as, snob that he was, he knew society 
is usually very silly. The man who thought his novel would sell better if he 
advertised it as follows: “Not to be read by young girls: Sodome et Gomorrhe” 
was the same man who, thinking of himself primarily as an intellectual, 
told the story of a quest for happiness. And in telling this story he is always 
honest, within the limits of his capability for seeing the truth of his experi- 
ence of life. Happiness is not to be found in love—not the kind he knew— 
nor in society. It is not to be found in the present, nor in the deliberate 
remembering of the past, nor in anticipation of the future. It is not to be 
found in the truths of which the intellect is capable, because they lack the 
living warmth of real presence. It is to be found only in the involuntary 
flashes of the past as it once really happened but which flitted by too fast 
to be apprehended. Of this Proust is sure, but it did not make him happy. 
Who would believe that remembered presence can be an acceptable substitute 
for real presence? And so at the end of the novel and the end of Proust’s 
life there is only enormous fatigue. This great sensibility, this Proust, 
balanced between the activity of the intellect, critical and analytical on the 
one hand, and on the other, a blotting-paper-like openness to the concrete, a 
sensibility matched in its division by instability of affections and persistence 
in pursuit of his art, how fascinating a study of human nature, and especially 
of human estrangement from God! The man who could say, during the 
Dreyfus controversy, “While I am a Catholic like my father and my brother, 
my mother on the other hand is a Jew,” could only rise to the dubious 
theological plane of supposing that the virtues which we admire in this life, 
unexplainable by this life, must suppose a previous existence. Estranged 
from God, estranged therefore from man, holding on to life when it has 
disappeared, in involuntary memory—the tragedy of human displacement. 


Monkton, Maryland. Ratpw Harper. 
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Tue Centre or Hitarity. By Michael Mason. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1959. Pp. ix, 268. $4.50. 


This is a book that says some profound things with clarity, force, and the 
assurance of mastered knowledge vitalizing what it touches. In a serious 
exercise of the intellect that is neither literary criticism nor cultural history 
but a philosophic and religious probing of certain issues basic to the life of 
man, the author, an English Catholic, discusses a number of modern literary 
figures in the light of their attitudes toward joy, the absurd and laughter. 
Happily possessed of “a thirst for joy” and refusing to be taken in or made 
miserable by “the grimness generally felt to be appropriate to the mid- 
twentieth century intellectual,” whether that of the secular humanists or that 
of the devotees of the darker side of Christianity, such as T. S. Eliot, Graham 
Greene, and Frangois Mauriac, Mr. Mason proceeds to take a long and steady 
look “at spiritual maturity.” In the process we are rewarded with splendid 
insights into eras like the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, as well as our 
own, and into such subjects as the tragic vision of life, symbolism, and the 
last plays of Shakespeare. 

A major part of the book is a highly successful comparison and contrast 
between the achievement of the austere T. S. Eliot and the genial G. K. 
Chesterton. The author is equally impressive in his careful judgments of the 
exact quality and worth of the vision of reality possessed by such figures as 
Sartre and D. H. Lawrence. The temptation to quote is irresistible. Here 
is the author on Eliot: “Just as Mr. Eliot ambiguously perpetuates in his 
new world of Christian humility the laborious dominativeness of the titanism 
which it repudiates, so in his later variations on the theme that ‘the poetry 
does not matter’ he perpetuates much of the mentality to which poetry 
matters more than religion” (p. 149). Of D. H. Lawrence he rightly 
observes: “He is very much an expression of the opposition of the popular 
depths of English culture to its disembodied clerkly upper crust, and a protest 
of the ‘lower’, intuitive, elemental and earth-rooted aspects of English 
creativeness against the ‘higher’ aspects—analytical, sophisticated, and 
agonizedly cerebral—which have exercised over them five hundred years 
or so of increasingly violent and frustrating oppression” (p, 169). Even 
more exact is his evaluation of G. K. Chesterton: “His whole importance then, 
is that in an artistic and philosophical world of titanism running riot—a 
world in which it had become almost axiomatic that greatness is achieved 
in terms of the singular—it fell to his lot to be the champion of the wonder 
of the ordinary. . . . In a world which had poured untold genius into the 
cultivation of an increasingly dazzling insanity, his was the curious distinc- 
tion of hymning the thrill of being sane” (p. 185). And here he is on all 
three, pithily and precisely: “Mr. Eliot has the will of a Christian and the 
instincts of a titanist; Lawrence had the instincts of a Christian and the will 
of a titanist. But Chesterton had both the instincts and the will of a Christian 
and consequently displays a kind of serenity and simplicity which catches 
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somewhat on the wrong foot anyone whose mind is largely attuned to the 
brilliant and restless anguish of the modern age” (p. 179). 

The pages on Christ as the perfect hero are particularly fine, as are those 
on symbolism, those on spiritual maturity, and those on the great mystery 
of suffering. To the question as to how Christian joy is to be reconciled 
with “the naked and brutal power” of serious suffering the author gives no 
glib answer but a wise and sound one, the only true bulwark against “a 
nightmare tidal wave of despair.” 

There are so many excellent things in this excellent book that it might 
seem churlish to cavil at a single point. However, to one who is not English, 
the author’s excessive praise of the Anglo-Saxon idea of humor and sense of 
play, as if there were no such things in French or German culture, is inclined 
to be a trifle irritating. But this, after all, is a minor defect and one that 
fades before the brilliance and the sanity of the whole. It will scarcely 
become a “popular” book, as anyone who reads it will agree, but if the 
coming era is to be truly that of the layman it would be wise, for Christians 
especially, to listen to the voices of people like Michael Mason who will help 
to make it so. 

Fordham University. Josepu E. O’Neixt, S.J. 


PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION 


DiaLecticat Materiaism. A Historical and Systematic Survey of Philosophy 
in the Soviet Union. By Gustav A. Wetter. Translated from the German 
by Peter Heath. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1958. Pp. xii, 609. 
$10.00. 


It is little wonder that in the summer of 1958 Father Wetter was the 
center of attention for the large Communist delegations at the International 
Congress of Philosophy in Venice. His ‘thorough and intimate knowledge 
of Soviet philosophy is manifest in this work which grew from his lectures 
at the Papal Oriental Institute in Rome on the history of Russian philosophy. 
An Italian version of 1947 was followed by a German edition in 1952. This 
has been acknowledged by a Communist rejoinder published in East Berlin 
in 1957. This English translation is based on the revised and enlarged 
fourth German edition which brings the history to the XXth Party Congress 
of 1956. 

Although discussion is focused on the Soviet Union from the Lenin era 
to the present, the historical section also provides a brief but competent 
account of the pre-Soviet background. Besides examining the Germans— 
Hegel, Feuerbach, Marx, Engels—it gives more than usual emphasis to 
pre-Marxist Slavic revolutionary philosophies. The title refers to that branch 
of theory which in the Soviet scheme deals with the more abstract subjects: 
dialectic, matter, philosophy of science, the categories, and logic. The other 
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branch, historical materialism, which includes the theories of society, history, 
and law, is touched on only incidentally here. 

Father Wetter says that his main object “has been to provide an ordered 
selection of documentary evidence sufficient for an intellectual show-down 
with Soviet communism.” In this he succeeds. While showing wide acquaint- 
ance with the literature about communism, he bases his text almost entirely 
on primary sources. He cites a host of Soviet books and periodicals, publica- 
tions of scientific academies, and proceedings of the highest Soviet and 
Communist organizations. He calls in the great and the small, including 
the deviationists who so frequently prepare for and occasion the dogmatic 
decisions of the Central Committee and its chairman. 

Extensive quotation and paraphrase of this literature is occasionally 
repetitious, but it is not tedious. They are rather well ordered and calculated 
to give the reader the “feel” of Soviet thought and method. By being placed 
in the context of personalities and events they also catch the dramatic quality 
which might be expected in a “lived” philosophy which insists so much on 
the close interdependence of theory and action. In the beginning and period- 
ically in the development of Soviet thought one senses the excitement of 
vigorous and genuine philosophical controversy. Sooner or later a deter- 
minatio is handed down either by a directive of the Central Committee or, 
in less obvious but even more effective fashion, by a publication of the leader, 
such as Stalin’s articles on linguistics in 1950. This is followed, on the side 
of the rejected party, by abject confessions of error and guilt, firm purpose 
of amendment, and praise and thanks to their saviors for the new illumination. 
As Father Wetter points out, the theological method is applied to philosophy 
with full rigor. 

As a preliminary to a showdown the author also calls for mutual under- 
standing which demands objectivity in presenting the other side. He carries 
this out by making his own book primarily expository, not polemical. He 
acknowledges achievements without reluctance, and he is careful not to 
categorize Soviet views hastily. He takes pains, for instance, to make clear 
that by its insistence on qualitative diversity and development Soviet philoso- 
phy is superior to and distinguished from mechanistic materialism to which 
it was once tempted. His criticism “from without” is rare, brief, often 
inadequate, but unimportant to this book. 

The best criticism arises from the author’s calm but relentless pursuit 
through Soviet writings of basic problems, difficulties, and inconsistencies. 
Aside from the limitations imposed by the manner in which philosophical 
discussion is carried on in the Soviet Union, it becomes clear that the con- 
tradiction between materialism and the idealism of dialectic is not resolved. 
Father Wetter contends that materialism is winning and that very little is left 
of real dialectic in Soviet philosophy which has become an evolutionary 
materialism. Yet this leaves unexplained the very diversity and developmental 
relations which the original dialectic required. The author holds a dim hope 
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that, given more favorable conditions for philosophizing, this very contra- 
diction might bring about the burial of dialectical materialism. 

Nevertheless, he believes that the Hegelian origin and the remnants of 
dialect are the point of insertion into Soviet thought for a certain religious 
and mystical vein rooted in Russian tradition going back even to Plotinus. 
This involves the theory of the unity of opposites, a sense of wonder and 
mystery, the inner connection and unity of all things, and the demand for 
total knowledge integrated with action. Thus Hegel may yet be most typically 
achieved in the Soviet church-state and pseudo-religion. 

Altogether this book is a serious and most profitable adventure. We hope 
that its author may yet manage to publish a companion volume on historical 
materialism and find as competent a translator. 


Mount St. Michael’s, Spokane. Cuirrorp G. Kosset, S.J. 


An InTrRopuction To Metapuysics. By Martin Heidegger. Translated by 
Ralph Manheim. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1959. Pp. xi, 214. 


$3.75. 


The thought of Martin Heidegger unquestionably presents one of today’s 
outstanding challenges to philosophers in every land. Not the least significant 
aspect of this challenge is the extreme difficulty of understanding what 
Heidegger has to say, and this even for those who master the German language 
in which he writes. For those who do not, this thought has remained a closed 


book, scarcely opened by the few inadequate commentaries so far available— 


particularly in English. 

The translator is to be commended for his courage in attempting to put 
Heidegger into intelligible English. More than that, he is to be congratulated 
on having chosen to translate a work which, though some might question 
its adequacy as an introduction to Metaphysics as such, is perhaps the best 
introduction available to Heidegger’s philosophy of being. Above all, he is 
to be congratulated for having preferred fidelity to elegance in translation. 
The result, though difficult to read, is a book which retains the flavor of the 
original. One may, perhaps, cavil at this or that rendition of Heidegger’s 
expression, but the over-all effect is remarkably faithful. 

According to Heidegger, the most important question that man has ever 
asked is that concerning the very sense of being. It is the forgetfulness of 
this question which has cut man off from his own being and his own thought. 
To ask what is the being of that which is proves a very complex question 
with regard to anything, but it is a necessary question if man is to understand 
himself, the world in which he lives, and the history which is his. Conversely, 
only if man understands man, his place in the world of man, ‘and his historical 
role in revealing the sense of being, will the question concerning being make 
sense at all. In asking this question Heidegger faces what he considers as 
historically the four most important distinctions which have been made in 
relation to being: between being and becoming, being and appearance, being 
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and thinking, being and ought. Because, however, in each of these distinc- 
tions the centrality of being has been obscured, the whole of Western thought 
has become detached from its own roots and has thus sought to dominate 
being by reason rather than render itself more and more open to the self- 
revelation of being. Man is “the site which being requires in order to disclose 
itself” (p. 205), but he must be content to accept this self-revelation of 
being as at the same time the only possible revelation of man himself. 

Heidegger’s facility in interpreting the ancient Greek philosophers, par- 
ticularly the pre-Socratics, as the forerunners of his own thought may well 
raise questions in the minds of historians. It cannot, however, fail to reveal 
the challenge which this original thought represents. This the translator 
has admirably brought out. The book should go a long way toward introduc- 
ing the true Heidegger to the English-speaking public. 


Fordham University. QuENTIN Lauer, S.J. 


Tue Brive. Essays in the Church. By Daniel Berrigan, S.J. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1959. Pp. 142. $3.50. 


It was our Divine Lord Himself Who first introduced us to the concept 
of the Church as His Bride. There had been many allusions in the Old 
Testament to the Chosen People as the spouse of the Almighty; the union 
of God and His people under a marital metaphor was familiar, Speaking 
of Himself as the “bridegroom,” the Savior paved the way for St. Paul’s 
description of the Church as the spouse without spot or wrinkle and for St. 
John and the “nuptials of the Lamb.” 

St. Augustine gave the bridal theme enduring freshness in many memorable 
passages; Christian literature has since taken it up with fondness. Its most 
recent magisterial use was in the encyclical letter Mystici Corporis of Pope 
Pius XII. Father Berrigan’s book will remind readers of the work of de 
Lubac whose Splendor of the Church enshrined a host of inspiring allusions 
to the subject. So it is that we have in this book a theme fully in line with 
an illustrious tradition. 

Father Berrigan has set himself an ambitious task in this short volume. 
But for the lover it is not hard to speak of his beloved, for the bridegroom 
to rhapsodize about his spouse. What the author has done, then, is to garner 
a variety of forms in which the Catholic Church acknowledges her apprecia- 
tion for the love which her Divine Spouse has lavished upon her and which 
she longs to see in turn operative in the lives of her children. 

Father Berrigan wisely does not stop with eulogy: he is eager to have 
his readers translate these many encomiums into dynamic motives for ful- 
filling the Christ-life. Reciprocal love demands expression—the more chal- 
lenging the better—and in the variety of topics that make up the book’s 
chapters may be found abundant suggestion for sound ascetical practice. 

Father Berrigan writes as one who speaks in the familiar colloquy of the 
closed retreat or the conference room. He is content with pointed suggestions, 
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with impressionistic flashes. They are valid, to be sure, yet they do at times 
place a heavy strain on the mind seeking restful vistas or a framework more 
readily suited to the unsophisticated outlook. 

Nor does his style always succeed in achieving that turn of expression that 
rouses devotion. Too often a powerful idea is dissipated in what appears to 
be a fondness for fine phrasing. Patience with the author’s method and style, 
however, will be rewarding for most readers in terms of stimulating reflec- 
tions. A writer as appreciative as Father Berrigan of the riches of his subject 
will one day soon give us a book to match the breadth of his erudition and 
the outreach of his zeal. 

Fordham University. Puiuip S. Hurtey, S.J. 


Tue AuTopiocRaPHy oF St. THERESE oF Lisieux. Complete and authorized 
Text of L’Histoire d'une Ame, newly translated by Ronald Knox. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1958. Pp. 320. $4.50. 


Two reviews are called for when reporting on the now justly renowned 
facsimile edition of the autobiography of St. Thérése of the Child Jesus. 
The first would be in the nature of an analytical study, comparing the present 
unedited manuscript with that given to the world by Mother Agnes, the Saint’s 
sister Pauline. Much discussion has taken place over this matter, but, as 
good commentators assure us, the sanctity of the Little Flower does not suf- 
fer in the slightest. However one may feel about the combination of circum- 
stances that begot the famous “Story of a Soul” for world-wide publication, 
we need have no fear that a great saint of modern times comes off any the 
less deserving of canonization. The infallibility which governs that process 
does not lean for authority on human ingenuity. 

Another review and one which concerns us here would have to do with the 
translation accomplished with so much charm and skill by the late Monsignor 
Ronald Knox. The imperishably high literary reputation of Msgr. Knox 
is guarantee enough for a masterful rendition. 

Yet the very competence of the translator seems actually to raise anew 
the problem it was designed to solve. It is almost inevitable that the bril- 

.liance of his craftsmanship would lend a certain maturity and sophistication 

to St. Thérése’s words that is in itself a form of editing. Raising this ques- 
tion will not detract from anyone’s enjoyment of the work. All that read- 
ers have come to love about this attractive saint appears as edifying as 
ever in the Knox version. But at the same time it would be well nigh 
asking the impossible to insist that Msgr. Knox cease being Msgr. Knox 
when he puts pen to paper. Hence, when the few notes at the end of the book 
indicate some of the perplexities of expression that confronted him, we are 
not surprised that he should solve them in his own way. Granted that Msgr. 
Knox’s solution of those literary puzzles are gems of “englishing,” we are 
left with the realization that any work of translation is bound to reflect 
definite decisions about the attitude and intentions of the original author. 
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We make these observations because of the claims stated in the foreword 
of this book. Justly deserved as they surely are for the abilities of Msgr. 
Knox, we are still constrained to ask whether or not we really want to be 
“emancipated from the expressions conventional to the period of its com- 
position.” If we are, then have we any more right to criticize Mother St. 
Agnes for her editing, arbitrary as it may have been in places, but nonethe- 
less within the latitude allowed by the Saint’s own instructions? Grateful 
and pleased as everyone must be for Msgr. Knox’s achievement, it is hardly 
in keeping with the spirit of St. Thérése to herald a new version in almost 
vindictive fashion as a triumph over the methods of the past. 

We meet the same question every time a new translation of the Bible ap- 
pears. But the word of God does not fail to reach us. Nor do the lofty flights 
of ecstatic devotion which gave the world this great modern theologian of 
divine love fail to reach their mark today. 

Her own penetrating insight into the wonders of Divine Providence would 
be St. Thérése’s own answer to our problem. Publication of this unedited 
manuscript gives a marvelously stirring impetus to what she considered her 
“mission.” No one will read this book without in his heart thanking St. 
Thérése herself and all her editors and translators for providing once again 
a stimulus we need for continued pursuit of her ideal of divine love. 


Fordham University. Puitip Hurtey, S.J. 


ApostLe oF Brazit. By Helen C. Dominian. New York: Exposition Press, 
Inc., 1958. Pp. xvii, 346. $5.00. 


Father José de Anchieta, S.J., bears the double distinction of having been 
a saintly and heroic missionary in Brazil and at the same time one of the 
really great founders of Brazilian culture. He was a member of the third 
band of Jesuit missionaries to arrive in the Portuguese colony of Brazil, a 
sickly young man sent across the sea for his health; yet for forty-four con- 
tinuous years in the second half of the sixteenth century, he tirelessly sailed 
up and down the Brazilian coast line or trudged inland over the high plateaus. 
His beloved “Brasis” (Brazilian Indians) were the special objects of his care; 
to teach and baptize them, to nurse them in epidemics, to turn them from 
promiscuity and cannibalism, to do for them all that is comprehended in 
the terms “Christianize” and “civilize,” was his lifelong task. Incidentally 
he taught Latin to his younger Jesuit brethren and, it seems, to the sons of 
some of the colonists and Indians. He found time to write a grammar of the 
native Tupi language; his own compositions are among the earliest in Brazilian 
literature, while the chronicles of missionary activity and interests which he 
sent to his brethren in Europe are among the chief sources of early Brazilian 
history. 

The importance of Mrs. Dominian’s biography lies in the fact that it is 
the only life of Father Anchieta in English. The style is leisurely; each step 
is distinctly treated and well articulated. Historical and topographical back- 
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grounds are carefully sketched in, the latter with the aid of a clear map of 
the South American coastline in the sixteenth century. Finally, it is a his- 
torically sound biography which makes abundant use of collected contem- 
porary documents. 

Fordham University. Joun F. Dwyer, S.J. 


HISTORY, GOVERNMENT 


Tue Councit or FLorence. By Joseph Gill, S.J. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1959. Pp. xviii, 453. $8.50. 


The ghosts of the Medici stubbornly continue to dominate Florence. There 
are intimations of a previous medieval age, of course, and an undeniable 
invasion by our clangorous modern times. But even the physical aspect of 
the city would require little change to transport it back into the fifteenth 
century, where it was the soul and breath of a bright, new culture. One of 
the brilliant episodes of that era was the Council of Florence (1439-1443). 
The resident of Florence still encounters it at a number of points in his 
wanderings—at the tomb of the patriarch of Constantinople, for instance, or 
in the inscription on a pier of Brunelleschi’s dome, or in the jewel-like 
frescoes by Gozzoli in the Medici palace. 

Like a very parliament of Christendom, the Council sat for several years, 
reflecting the promise and problems of the Renaissance world: the chilling 
menace of Islam, which had forced them together; the conciliarist ideas, 
which were given the coup de grace here; the allied problems of papal prestige 
and reform, which were affected by the definition of the primacy; the 
Florentine enthusiasm for Greek letters and for the platonic philosophy, which 
was stirred by the presence of men like Bessarion and Plethon. Above all, 
there was the splendid moment of union, when Ethiopians and Jacobites, 
Armenians and Syrians and Chaldeans, and the Greek and Russian churches 
solemnly united to Rome. 

What really happened at the Council? What was the role of expediency, 
fear, imperial pressure? What were the problems, real and psychological? 
The course of the debates? The reaction of delegates from session to session ? 
The relative strength of anti-union groups? The real reception upon return 
to Constantinople? The layman, or historians with other specialties, have 
had to be content with partial and partisan answers, only dimly aware of the 
editing and research which have been going forward in our time. 

At last, however, we have a full-dress biography of the Council by an 
English Jesuit, an editor of the conciliar acts and a professor at the Pontifical 
Oriental Institute at Rome. Competent and painstaking, the volume immedi- 
ately becomes the standard history of the Council. After an honest preface 
on the methodological problems, and a brief retelling of the Byzantine schism, 
the bulk of the book is concerned with the inner development of the Council, 
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and with its major problem, the union. It concludes with a lengthy dis- 
cussion of the reception of the union in the East. Essentially it is a theologico- 
historical narrative, not without grace in the telling, but not light reading. 
It assumes in the reader some knowledge of the period and some interest in 
its theological problems, Its scholarly solidity and completeness will make 
it difficult reading for some; but the labor is rewarded by deeper insight into 
the times, and by familiarity with the union problem of that day and of ours. 

There are Renaissance vignettes everywhere, and a number of penetrating 
judgments. Perhaps a psychological perspective is missing—a deeper ex- 
ploration of the factors of bitterness and alienation, which ought to be in- 
sisted upon as the main root of the schism. But an author is free to limit 
his subject, and he has quite enough to do here on the level of exalted 
objective debate and ecclesiastical politics. 

The whole question of union is a live one today, of course, freighted with 
a tradition of polemic now centuries old. Some of the bitterness may be 
cleared, one hopes, by the reasoned and straightforward account of Father 
Gill. Those attached to a radically different image of the Council will at 
least be afforded an uncluttered view, documented and dispassionate, of 
the picture being assembled today by scholars. In this country, professional 
interest in Renaissance history and thought has spread remarkably during 
the past decade or so; to all such enthusiasts, and of course to every library, 
the Council of Florence is strongly recommended. 


University of San Francisco. R. Icnatius Burns, S.J. 


NaKEp To Mine Enemies. The Life of Cardinal Wolsey. By Charles W. 
Ferguson. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1958. Pp. 543. $6.00. 


The meteoric rise of Thomas Wolsey, son of a sheep grazier and butcher, 
to the greatest concentration of civil and ecclesiastical power ever exercised 
in English history and his sudden shattering fall provide the fascinating 
drama of Mr. Ferguson’s absorbing biography. The author’s avowed purpose 
is to search for the psychological forces that drove the furious energies and 
seemingly endless capacity of Wolsey for work, who for all his astounding 
labors has left us so little written record of himself. Mr. Ferguson has demon- 
strated that scholarship can have popular appeal. He writes excitingly and 
with superb mastery of a formidable mass of documentary material. In fact, 
the author takes on the image of his subject in his amazing grasp of multi- 
tudinous facts, in his meticulous percipience of telling detail, and in the 
vivid reconstruction of one of the most colorful periods of English history. 
His style is urbane and delightful with occasional journalese artifices which 
jar both sight and reading. 

The biography is unquestionably a sympathetic portrait of Wolsey and one 
calculated to raise serious doubts about Wolsey’s traditional unpopularity in 
history. But if the portrait is sympathetic, it is because it is also partial in 
advocacy. The author’s illuminating attention is directed to certain more 
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favorable facts of Wolsey’s life, and the less creditable aspects are kept 
sheltered in softening shade. 

His tragic failure was the willful wasting away of his religious life. He 
was too absorbed in the manipulations of immediate earthly interests and 
too engaged in contriving events of the near future to discern the forces of 
the new nationalism to which, with greater foresight, he might have directed 
the spiritual and temporal fortunes of the late medieval church. His ec- 
clesiastical reforms—unembarrassed by his own notoriously unreformed life— 
were limited to vacating the benefices of others; but he never surrendered 
any of his own. He was the wealthiest man in the realm. He enjoys the 
unenviable distinction of introducing for the first time into the English Church 
two abuses; first, the holding of more than one see. At the time of his fall, 
he was absentee bishop for over two thousand parishes! Secondly, as bishop 
who was not a monk, he was abbot in commendam of the monastery of St. 
Albans, third richest abbey in England. 

Mr. Ferguson is the first historian to make the most of a paradox as a 
compliment to his subject. Wolsey’s failure to obtain from Rome Henry’s 
divorce was, we are told, a testimonial to the strength of his religious alle- 
giance since he refused to achieve it at the cost of schism. But this is an 
unwarranted tribute. Panic, engendered by intellectual weakness, moral 
cowardice, and the fear of losing all his power and wealth rather than religious 
dedication, immobilized Wolsey, as is attested by his complete and abject 
capitulation to the charges of contravening the statutes of Praemunire. He 
could, with every moral and legal right, have denied the king’s jurisdiction 
over a man in holy orders and demanded that he be made answerable to an 
English court because of his diplomatic and quasi-sovereign status as legate 
a latere of the pope, whose appointment, exercise of office, and centuries-old 
immunities had never been questioned by Henry or anyone else at the Court. 
On the contrary, Wolsey, as though the privilegium fori had never existed, 
pleaded guilty to the charges and overturned all that St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury had stood for. Invested with the highest ecclesiastical status under the 
pope, he abjectly admitted to the layman’s claim that the layman had not 
only the right to be the cleric’s judge but also the right to judge by what 
papal laws and practices he, the layman, need be bound. 

As to Wolsey’s historic involvement in Henry’s petition for divorce, the 
author does not bring out in all their ugliness the deceptions, intrigues, and 
‘devious maneuverings that Wolsey shamelessly and in vain worked upon the 
Curia and the Roman Pontiff, Clement VII, in order to extract from him 
a grant of supreme and exclusive jurisdiction to pass final judgment upon 
the validity of Henry’s marriage, the outcome of which Wolsey had already 
determined upon in his mind. 

Mr. Ferguson finds the reason for Wolsey’s feverish activities and grasp 
of power in his latent insecurity which he thought to bolster by all the earthly 
insurances available to his grasping ambition—an ambition which reached 
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out in repeated frustration to the papal tiara itself. Yet this explanation 
seems to the present reviewer unconvincing and inconclusive. The Jamesian 
psychological analysis is deflected and blurred by the endless current of 
detail. Further, the author seems to reach deeply into the spiritual infirmity 
which discounts divine providence in the overweening human confidence of 
self-sufficiency. 

In one respect, the author has failed his subject’s greatest title to fame 
and the most redeeming achievement in a turbulent life. We have it on the 
word of St. Thomas More, no less, that “no Chancellor of England ever acted 
with greater impartiality, deeper penetration of judgment, or more enlarged. 
knowledge of law or equity.” Other than citing the testimony of Wolsey’s 
contemporaries on his superb work in the Courts of Chancery and the Star 
Chamber, the author gives no account of his judicial proceedings and adju- 
dications. A scholar expert in the civil and canon law of those times has 
yet to explore the untouched store of documents to do full justice to the life 
of Wolsey. 

In a volume so plentiful of detailed information the omission of a biblio- 
graphy is not justified by a single reference to Conyers Read’s Bibliography 
of British History, Tudor Period, 1485-1603, nor by scant and insignificant 
references to Philip Hughes’s monumental three volumes, The Reformation in 
England. The notes in the final pages of the volume could have been more 
serviceably situated at the foot of the pages of the text. There is, surprisingly, 
no mention at all of Pastor’s classic work, History of the Popes. There is 
great merit in this fascinating and scholarly work, and although the present 
reviewer does not share the author’s sympathetic portrayal of Wolsey, he 
would wish that so thorough and painstaking a work had not stopped short 
of being complete. 

Fordham University. Josepn F. Costanzo, S.J. 


Tue Lorp or History. Reflections on the Inner Meaning of History. By 
Jean Daniélou, S.J. Translated by Nigel Abercrombie. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery, 1958. Pp. viii, 375. $5.00. 

The lack of an awareness of the importance of the historical dimension of 
reality is a real deficiency within the American Catholic philosophical scene. 
To the extent that this translation of Daniélou’s essays and lectures could be 
brought to bear on this deficiency, this book could have real import. 

Daniélou’s major point is the distinction between sacred and secular 
history. “The Church and temporal society can never enjoy the harmonious 
relationship of two parallel organizations. . . . They are two successive periods 
of history, in dtamatic conflict.” The framework of the author—which is 
never clearly presented—is partially determined by his own space/time 
conflict with Marxism. The Marxists attempted to counter the Church by 
showing that, since man is historically rooted, it is Marxism that can best 
serve man’s needs because it is concerned with the material conditions of 
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human existence. The author believes that if the conflict is conducted on 
the field chosen by the Marxists, the Christian answer is quite often merely 
an inverted copy of Marxist social doctrine. Daniélou sees that the only 
hope of defeating Marxism lies in establishing the fact that Christianity 
is the “real maker of history.” 

This distinction between the sacred and the secular history is indicated 
in the Introduction; the volume is divided into three parts, Part I seems 
to have as its theme the explication of the relationship between the historical 
structure of the Church and the cultural forms of secular history, as these 
are seen in terms of the Resurrection. This concludes with a discussion of 
Daniélou’s particular development of “biblical typology” by which he is able 
to draw out the vertical relationship of the secular events to the sacred; the 
horizonal relationship appears, however, only on the level of the sacred. 
Part II is concerned with a working through of the symbolism of the Bible 
as the textbook of sacred history. Part III is a development of the responses, 
or attitudes, a Christian must develop in facing up to that decisive event in 
human history which is to come: the Resurrection. 

This is not a good translation. The book reads well but misses the range 
and depth of the French edition. It may be we are really only saying that 
there are some things that can be said in French, but not in English; and 
the book suffers from this. What seems to be a more serious problem is 
the looseness and false unity of the whole. One develops the suspicion that 
the distinction between the sacred and the secular would not have become 


so petrified had the author written a fully developed analysis of the meaning 
of history, rather than the collection herein presented. Yet, this book will 
serve to good purpose if American Catholic philosophers will face up to one 
of Daniélou’s piquant comments: “No system of thought which fails to take 
account of the time-process, as one of its dimensions, will survive criticism 
today.” 

College of St. Scholastica, Duluth. Rosert M. Barry. 


Russia AT THE Dawn oF THE Mopern Ace. By George Vernadsky. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1959. Pp. v, 347. $7.50. 


Professor Vernadsky’s most recent book in the Yale series on Russian history 
does much to clarify the history of that confused and often obscure period 
when in the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries Muscovy both expanded its 
borders and developed its central administration to become one of the great 
European absolutist states. Author of Ancient Russia, Kievan Russia and 
The Mongols and Russia, Vernadsky has earned the gratitude of the Russian 
specialist and the general European historian in continuing his studies of the 
little-known and highly complex story of the origins of modern Russia. 

Just as the Mongolian invasions in the mid-thirteenth century had destroyed 
the Kievan federation of cities based largely on commerce, so did the gradual 
freeing of Russia from the Mongols in the fifteenth century help provide the 
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conditions in which an independent Muscovy could unite under its leadership 
the scattered principalities whose power was based on landholding. This 
involved the absorption of other principalities, until Moscow was in a position 
to conquer the surviving commercial empire of Novgorod and the free city 
of Pskov. This story is told with accuracy and objectivity, and if such prob- 
lems as the comparison of Russian landholding with that of the feudal West 
are not developed in as much detail as some would wish, the care with which 
the evidence is shown will provide at least a groundwork for students more 
concerned with that question. 

Of particular value is the description of the institutions, en structure, 
culture and the political history of the West Russians. Conscious of their 
being Russian as were the Muscovites themselves, yet their political control by 
the Grand Duke of Lithuania and the union between Poland and Lithuania 
left the way open to the tsar of Muscovy to pose as the natural protector of 
Orthodox Russians who were under the control of a Roman Catholic dynasty. 
The author’s concern with West Russian history leads him to continue his 
account here into the end of the sixteenth century, although in considering 
Muscovy his attention is confined to the reigns of Ivan III and Vasili III, 
leaving the reigns of Ivan the Terrible and Boris Godunov to a later volume. 
His description of the Muscovite-Lithuanian “borderlands” includes a study 
of the early Ukrainian Cossacks; the historian will look forward to his later 
works for a further study of the Ukraine. 

In western Europe this was the time of the Renaissance, the Reformation 
and the Counter Reformation. If strictly speaking these were not a part of 
Russian history, they nevertheless exercised, as Vernadsky shows, great influ- 
ence on Russian cultural development. Ivan III used Italian architects in 
rebuilding the Kremlin; the heresy of the “Judaizers” resembles rationalist 
views current in the West; the negative attitude of Nils Sorsky toward church 
property was similar to that of critics of the Western Church; the success of 
Protestantism among the Polish nobility influenced the Western Russian no- 
bility, while the brilliant Jesuit counterattack resulted in the establishment of 
the Uniat church, and the consequent revival of intellectual life among the 
Russian clergy, who felt obliged to preserve the independence of their Ortho- 
dox church. 

Vernadsky presents the cultural aspect of Russian history with the same 
devotion to documentary evidence that distinguishes his institutional and 
political descriptions, If his style lacks excitement, it is because he refuses 
to guess or to make sweeping assertions. He is not a popular writer, but the 
serious student will welcome this fine study. 


Loyola University, Chicago. FRANKLIN A. WALKER. 


SMoLeNsK Unover Sovier Rute. By Merle Fainsod. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1958. Pp. x, 484. $8.50. 


In the summer of 1941 when the advancing German armies entered 
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Smolensk, an ancient city about 418 kilometers to the southwest of Moscow, 
they captured and subsequently removed to Germany a unique collection 
of some 200,000 Soviet documents. In the general confusion of the evacua- 
tion, Soviet authorities had left behind the entire archives of the regional 
Communist party organization, containing back files covering the period 
1917-1938. At the end of World War II these papers fell into American 
hands and were eventually brought into this country. 

Professor Fainsod now presents to the general public after years of pains- 
taking research and selection the unimpeachable evidence contained in the 
Smolensk Archives in his comprehensive and systematic account of the 
evolution of Soviet rule in the Smolensk region during the first two formative 
decades of the Communist regime. He puts to good use his background as 
one of the foremost American specialists of Soviet affairs in explaining the 
documents and weaving scattered testimonies and records into a clear pattern. 

Never before has such a study been possible. True, Smolensk is only a 
very small segment of the Soviet Union. Yet its experiences were a faithful 
reflection of the larger experiences of a whole nation. It is, as Fainsod puts 
it, “a record in miniature” of the emergence and consolidation of Communist 
rule and of its impact on the lives of the people. It is a story of urbanization, 
industrialization, collectivization, purges, secularization, and totalitarization. 
And, in the margin of official history, it is the story of ordinary human 
beings trying desperately to live a normal life in the midst of great upheavals. 

Every change of policy in Moscow found its echo in this provincial city 
and its archives. Some of the documents cited have a great historical value. 
Thus Fainsod reproduces a directive dated May 8, 1933, and signed by 
Stalin and Molotov, in which “all party and Soviet workers and all organs 
of the OGPU, the courts and the procuracy” are asked to put a stop (after 
three years of rule of terror) to “disorderly mass arrests.” It appears that 
everybody with or without authority, from the militiaman down to the 
subaltern kolkhoz official and secretary of the party cell, was engaged in a 
frenzy of arresting. Local prisons were becoming quickly overcrowded. 
The directive orders a reduction of the number of prison inmates to 400,000; 
all the other prisoners were to be transferred to slave labor camps where 
no limitations applied. 

Other documents in the Smolensk Archives, such as those pertaining to 
censorship, are of a more immediate interest, since Soviet censorship rules 
hardly changed in the course of Soviet history in any appreciable degree. 
Moreover, although the existence of censorship in the Soviet Union has long 
been a matter of common knowledge, few data were available on its internal 
operations. The Smolensk Archives fill this gap in a unique way. 

It would be incorrect to say that Fainsod’s study of the documents calls 
for a reinterpretation of the early chapters of Soviet history. Rather, it 
details, completes, and expands the previously accepted picture on the basis 
of authentic material. And it does something else, too. It shows that behind 
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the fagade of silence and the lack of any organized challenge to the new 
regime on the part of the population there was widespread mass discontent. 
The endless petitions and complaints sent to the regional party boss Rum- 
yantsev offer an eloquent testimony to the bitter resentment which Communist 
rule entailed. Rumyantsev listened, scribbled a cryptic note in the margin 
of the complaint, and continued to advance on the ladder of the Communist 
hierarchy—until one day he, too, disappeared in the Great Purge. 


Fordham University. Serce L. Levitsky. 


THe GoverNANCE oF Mopern Burma. By J. S. Furnivall. New York: In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, 1958. Pp. vi, 132. $2.50. 


Aside from India, few new states in Asia have received the political analysis 
their new status invites. Jennings has a small work on Ceylon’s Constitution ; 
Callard published a good study of Pakistan; U Maung Maung has some 
analysis of Burma, complemented by incidental material in Tinker’s and 
Cady’s histories, and Fifield has a work on Southeast Asian diplomacy. 
The present reviewer, incidentally, is preparing a study of Viet-Nam’s Con- 
stitution. 

Few scholars can marshal the professional skill and practical experience 
that Mr. Furnivall brings to his survey of governmental structures and 
operations in Burma. His three excellent studies and long association with 
both colonial and independent Burma give his writing a felicitous blend of 
objective insight and devoted sympathy. In 132 mimeographed pages he has 
presented a concise exposition of political institutions in Burma and a pene- 
trating evaluation of the reasons why they have not worked. 

Besides historical reviews, a background chapter outlines the administrative 
experience of British governments and the difficulties which independent 
Burma inherited. Those acquainted with Mr. Furnivall’s earlier work will 
not find this section new, but it has the values of greater conciseness and 
prolonged reflection. 

Three chapters then review the structure given by the Constitution to 
government at Union, local, and regional levels, and, more significantly, 
the way in which the structures have actually developed. For many reasons 
operation at the local level has been difficult. But the most acute problems 
appeared at the top, where a complete split within the dominant political 
party caused its disruption in 1958. 

In any country there will be considerable differences between the juridical 
structures as formulated in constitutions and their concrete actualization. 
For a number of reasons the differences were unusually great in Burma. 
In the first place, constitutional structure was superimposed upon a going 
complex of government. Moreover, both new and old structures were com- 
pounded of elements borrowed indiscriminately from English, Indian, and 
Burmese law and custom. Finally, serious handicaps resulting from the 
dearth of qualified administrators, an ideologically and culturally divided 
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population, and an almost prostrate economy have further impeded gov- 
ernment functioning. 

To all these difficulties were added personal frictions among Burma’s 
political leaders. These frictions Mr. Furnivall recounts with all the candor 
that sympathy and prudence warrant. The final section of the study, entitled 
“A Post-Mortem,” carries the account through the events of late 1958 to 
the resignation of Prime Minister U Nu, stressing particularly the unhappy 
events of the [second] All Burma National Convention, during which the 
Nu-Tin and Swe-Nyein factions split almost irreparably. 

Furnivall’s account helps outsiders understand the unhappy crisis that 
Burma is experiencing, but there is little upon which to base conjectures 
about the future. The closing paragraphs suggest that the author is reticent 
partly because the future remains profoundly uncertain and partly because 
so much depends upon the moderation of Burma’s leaders. His essay, essen- 
tial for a grasp of Burma’s problems, helps understand comparable situa- 
tions in other new Asian countries as well. 

Saint Louis University. Francis J. Corey, S.J. 


Tue Economy or Pakistan. By J. Russell Andrus and Azizali F. Mohammed. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1958. Pp. xviii, 517. $8.50. 


Improvement in standards of living is as imperative a demand in Asia 
as was political independence. Superficially, however, economic progress 
seems to be advancing at a far slower rate than sovereignty, with the result 
that both the peoples of Asia’s new nations and foreign observers manifest 
impatience at the slow pace. As a check upon such impatience it is impor- 
tant to keep in mind that while sovereignty seems to have been achieved at 
the stroke of a pen and a clock, a generation or more of relentless struggle 
had preceded. Only Malaya would be an exception; if this seems less true 
for Pakistan, Ceylon, Cambodia, and Laos, the reasons for the difference are 
self-evident. 

The new nations are now in the arduous period of economic struggle, 
and they are learning that economies cannot be primed into rapid expansion 
overnight. In the slow, uncertain work of building Asian economies, such 
surveys as the excellent work under review can be of great usefulness. Like 
the Twentieth Century Fund’s America’s Needs and Resources, they are “the 
bench marks essential to any intelligent planning or appraisal.” 

Although economic surveys of the entire Indian subcontinent had been 
made earlier, and two studies of Pakistan have been completed since inde- 
pendence, Akhtar (1950) and Qureshi (1954), this work is the most com- 
prehensive and authoritative thus far published. It benefits from the earlier 
experience of the senior author, who completed a similar survey of Burma 
in 1948 and from the special resources of Mohammed, who is particularly 
qualified to discuss fiscal problems by his position with the State Bank of 
Pakistan. 
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Employing the considerable materials on individual industries in Pakistan 
that have been accumulated in recent years, the authors examine agricultural 
production, soil, water, land tenure, credit, and labor problems in seven chap- 
ters. Three chapters review the beginnings of industry and power resources; 
four deal with communications, and two with foreign trade. Generally neg- 
lected in surveys of this kind, finance receives careful and detailed considera- 
tion. Three chapters survey price trends, refugee questions, and planning. 

Although agriculture has declined slightly as a producer of national in- 
come, it still ranges around 60 per cent, and there is little likelihood that 
there will be any sharp decline in the immediate future. Indeed, with im- 
proved water supply in the west and increased productivity in both wings of 
the country, there could be a welcome increase for a number of years. Im- 
proved income would be largely domestic, however, because there seems lit- 
tle prospect of increasing agricultural exports, even of processed jute. Not 
only will India make a strong bid to retain its markets, but other countries 
have embarked upon programs of jute production and manufacture. In 1956 
Thailand was preparing jute crops and planning a plant to meet one-third of 
the country’s bag requirements, and Viet-Nam is on the verge of a similar 
program. The problem of jute indicates one of the hazards of single-country 
economic surveys: it is possible to make plans on the basis of such surveys 
that will confront radically different international situations when they are 
brought to realization. 

The book is particularly rich in tabular material which presents in 84 
tables substantially all the data on Pakistan’s economy that can be organized 
in this form. Many of these tables, it may be worth noting, only reproduce 
tables already available in other sources, generally government publications, 
but the advantage of having them collected in one place and associated with 
textual discussion that increases their meaningfulness is apparent. 

The Economy of Pakistan not only confirms the inescapable impression 
made upon visitors to the country that it has a long way to go, but gives am- 
ple evidence to substantiate the impression that not much economic progress 
has been made. At the same time it clearly indicates the lines along which 
progress must go. 

The deficiencies of the book are secondary: (1) an inadequate evaluation 
of human and mineral resources, (2) an almost total lack of maps (the only 
maps are inserted as end-papers, (3) the absence of tables of equivalents 
for units of weight, volume, length, and foreign exchange, (4) a glossary 
of local terms. The statement (p. 11) that the Sutlej does not rise in the 
Himalayas is unintelligible. Explanation might have been given for the 
fact that some totals in Table XIII, page [80] are greater than the com- 
ponent elements presented in the columns. The date for figures given under 
the heading “Present” in Table VII, page [36] is not given. The figure for 
net currency absorption, 1951-52, in Table LVI, page 367, should certainly 
be a negative quantity. The index is inadequate and carelessly arranged. 
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The many other excellent qualities of this work warrant enumeration or 
extended discussion. It must suffice, however, to say that the survey is a 
model of what such studies should be. 


St. Louzs University. Francis J. Corzey, $.J. 


SOCIETY, EDUCATION 


American CatHo.ics. A Protestant-Jewish View. Edited by Philip Scharper. 
New York: Sheed and Ward, 1959. Pp. viii, 235. $3.75. 


Four Protestants and two Jews were invited by a Catholic publisher to 
present their various views of American Catholics and the image of the 
American Catholic Church they and their fellows hold. The result is six 
valuable critiques, done reluctantly but forthrightly and honestly by men 
interested in promoting dialogue among Protestants, Catholics and Jews 
for their mutual enrichment and for the welfare of our American pluralist 
society. The critics write in friendly, humble fashion, and repeatedly advert 
to their own shortcomings while trying to understand the historical and 
sociological reasons for Catholics’ defects. 

Stringfellow Barr’s essay is on “American Catholics and Their Intellectual 
Heritage.” Then follow four essays on “the religious image” by Martin E. 
Marty of The Christian Century; Robert McAfee Brown of Union Theological 
Seminary; Arthur A. Cohen, president of Meridian Books; and Rabbi Arthur 
Gilbert of the Anti-Defamation League. The most valuable of these is Dr. 
Brown’s analysis of “The Issues Which Divide Us,” an essay of more 
than sixty pages. The final essay is “Catholics in the Community,” by Allyn 
P. Robinson, of the National Conference of Christians and Jews. Happily, 
the Reverend Gustave Weigel, S.J., was selected to write a brief “Catholic 
Postscript” to these essays. In courteous manner Father Weigel thanks the 
authors for their service to American Catholics, reminds the reader that 
everything they say is not necessarily objectively valid, and pleads with 
Catholic readers (1) to manifest the truth in charity and neighborliness; and 
(2) to overcome whatever real defects have been pointed out. 

The six essays in this collection are by six individuals, each with his own 
view of the Church and each with a different approach. Nevertheless, a 
reviewer can make certain valid generalizations. Except for Professor Barr, 
these are young men who reveal how much progress has been made in inter- 
faith understanding in the last quarter century. None of them sees the Church 
as a monolithic institution with all Catholics taking orders from Rome or 
their bishop on every political and social issue. They point to the wide room 
for difference even on philosophical and undefined theological questions. 
This they applaud. None believes that unity or even better understanding 
is to be obtained by eliminating differences and getting down to the “least 
common denominator.” “We do not all believe the same thing,” Dr. Brown 
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writes, “even though we may believe a lot of the same things. The areas 
where we agree may actually outnumber the areas where we disagree, but 
the latter are so fundamental as to outweigh much of the former.” The 
tendency is also to rule out natural law as a common basis, for Protestants 
and Jews do not believe that the Thomistic concept of natural law is readily 
attainable by those outside the Catholic tradition. In brief, they want each 
religious group to be distinctively itself while achieving greater understanding 
of the others through interfaith dialogue. 

More specifically, these six critics express admiration for Catholic social 
and racial teaching and practice. They also admire the richness of Catholic 
worship, especially as expressed in the liturgical movement, but also in recent 
developments in theological and biblical scholarship in Europe. Finally, they 
admire what might be called “vanguard” Catholics, such as the Jesuits 
Weigel, Murray and Ong, and such publications as THoucuT, America, Social 
Order, Cross Currents, and especially The Commonweal. These are set in 
contrast to many diocesan papers, Cardinal Ottaviani, and the worked-to- 
death statement of Church-State relations by Ryan and Boland. 

These six essays call, either implicitly or explicitly, for dialogue on the 
community as well as on higher levels. Catholics are by far the most retro- 
grade in entering on the dialogue, they agree, and they plead for Catholics to 
give them a truer image of the Church through this interchange of informa- 
tion and views. The chief fear, not held by the authors necessarily but 
reported as in their religious communities, is fear of the Church’s power, 
called by Dr. Brown a “what if .. .” fear. If Catholics become powerful 
enough, will they force Catholic morality on the rest of the country? This, 
they complain, is a fear that responsible Catholic spokesmen have done little 
to dispel. 

The conclusion of this work is that our society is committed to religious 
pluralism, and this is a good thing both for American society and for the 
religions in it. Dr. Robinson sums up the attitude of the six in these words: 
“We want social peace, but in justice we must make room for conflicting 
differences of conscience. Believe though we may, that error has no intrinsic 
right in the sight of God, we must believe in the rights of persons. This 
includes, of course, the right to make choices (even the wrong choice, for 
otherwise no real choice is involved), because as Father Leonard has said, 
‘What God wants is the homage of a free heart.’ Such society is not easily 
created, nor easily held together. What it will need is more, not less, religion.” 


St. Louis University. Tuomas P, NEILL. 


CaTHOLIC VIEWPOINT ON Epucation. By Neil G. McCluskey, S.J. New York: 
Hanover House, 1959. Pp. 192. $3.50. 
The viewpoint of Catholics on American education is perhaps one of the 
most basic problems in Catholic-non-Catholic relations. The Reverend Neil G. 
McCluskey, S.J., has written a timely book on the subject which will be wel- 
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comed by Catholic citizens for its rational and positive approach to the atti- 
tude of Catholics toward the public school, the place of the Catholic school 
in our society, and the legitimacy and nature of the claims of Catholic parents 
for the support of their schools. 

The work may be divided into three sections. In the first part the author 
sketches effectively and succinctly the historical development of the private 
and the public school in the United States, the early Protestant influence on 
public education, and the gradual replacement of the “protestant public” 
school by the “secular public” school. In his most perceptive chapter, that 
dealing with American pluralism, Father McCluskey establishes the basic de- 
fense for diversity in the educational structure and the importance of a multiple 
rather than a single school system. 

The second part of the book restates the theory of Catholic education with 
its philosophical and theological foundations. There follows a description of 
Catholic schools in operation in which the author appears to fall in line with 
apologists for the existing schools, particularly at the elementary level. In 
this chapter there is an appraisal which is not necessary and which lacks the 
objectivity found elsewhere throughout the book, This section of the book 
is also somewhat disappointing because it fails to deal, except by implication, 
with the raison détre of Catholic colleges and universities and with their 
status and contributions. 

The final group of chapters present a careful examination of the rights of 
Catholic parents in choosing the education of their children, and of the in- 
equities arising from the present attitudes and decisions of the courts regard- 
ing aid to private schools. Father McCluskey concludes with the proposal 
that Catholics have a rightful claim in principle to support for their schools 
and, since direct support is out of the question for the present, there are 
indirect supports which can be appropriately provided and expected. These 
include bus transportation, nonreligious textbooks, testing and guidance, pro- 
grams for exceptional children, and tax credits or educational vouchers for at 
least a part of tuition payments. 

Father McCluskey has brought to the task of writing this book an unusual 
background in education, theology, and philosophy, which he combines with 
the talents and the insights of an editor who deals weekly with contemporary 
issues. The result is a significant contribution to the Catholic Viewpoint 
Series. 

Marquette University. WituiaM H. Con ey. 


Pusiic ScHoots anp Morar Epucation. The Influence of Horace Mann, 
William Torrey Harris and John Dewey. By Neil Gerard McCluskey, S.J. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1958. Pp. xii, 315. $6.00. 

In a recent book review one of Father McCluskey’s Columbia mentors was 


severely lashed for referring to the common (or public) school system as 
“a private system.” It is not unlikely that one of the major arguments 
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leading him to that quite novel description was the valuable study under 
review, for it abundantly documents the conclusion that, so far as moral 
education is concerned, the common school system fails to reflect the publicly 
lived fact of religious pluralism in the United States. Behind that sobering 
educational fact stand the philosophies of the triumvirate, Mann, Harris, 
and Dewey, each of which Father McCluskey carefully and objectively locates 
in its cultural context. 

The picture that emerges from the historical sections of the study shows a 
sharpness of line and fidelity to revelatory twists of detail that are rarely 
found together in a study of this scope. From Mann’s advocacy of nonsec- 
tarian “Christian” moral teaching to Harris’ much more intelligent denial 
of such a beastie to Dewey’s forthright campaign for a naturalistic religion 
of democratic brotherhood as a replacement for institutional Christianity both 
in and outside the classroom the line is clear, Yet none of the three pro- 
tagonists appears merely as an advocate of his particular belief. Mann’s 
ardent addiction to the latest publications of the phrenologists, his revulsion 
against the merciless Calvinism of his boyhood days, his untiring dedication 
to his educational apostolate; Harris’ flirtation with Transcendentalism and 
his fervent courting of Hegel, his fascination at the unfolding of Hegelian 
triads in Civil War battles and population trends; Dewey’s youthful defenses 
of Christianity against Spencerian materialists, his total surrender to the 
witchery of the hypothesis of limitless evolutionism, his bitterness at the 
nonsocial smugness which he attributed to Christianity aud found in the lives 
of some Christians—these are some of the “thises” and ‘ ihats” which the 
author deftly weaves into his study. 

With a practicality that Dewey would have admired Father McCluskey 
concludes his account with reflections on the position of moral education in 
the common schools today. He makes it plain that some sort of provision for 
moral education based on religious teaching must be worked out or an 
increasing number of parents will turn to nonpublic or “voluntary” schools 
which are not legally debarred from offering religious or dogma-based 
teaching. As more American educators become aware of the respect accorded 
in other great democracies, like England, India, and Belgium, to parental 
choice in education, they may come to see that Dewey’s “solution” is not 
without serious flaw. 

Overt evaluation of the theological and philosophical thought of the “big 
three” appears rarely and then is tempered and urbane. Perhaps some 
readers, who do not enjoy the author’s extensive theological knowledge, 
would profit from brief, well-formulated statements on Catholic belief in 
Original Sin, the meaning of the supernatural, and the distinction between 
philosophy and theology. An appendix, it seems to this reviewer, might carry 
such information for the reader who finds himself uneasily aware that he 
has been taking at face value Dewey’s appraisal of Catholicism. 


St. Louis University. Joun Biewetr, S.J. 
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Work anp Epucation. The Role of Technical Culture in Some Distinctive 
Theories of Humanism. By John W. Donohue, S.J. Chicago: Loyola Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. Pp. xi, 238. $4.00. 


In Work and Education Father John Donohue of Fordham University’s 
School of Education presents an analysis of four philosophies of work, as 
developed by Marx, by Dewey, by Hutchins and his school, and by Catholic 
tradition. Father Donohue’s approach is that of the educational philosopher. 
With this in mind one might suppose that the author has chosen his examples 
of work theory rather arbitrarily to suit his professional interests, since he 
himself represents the Christian viewpoint in education, Dewey and Hutchins 
stand as two of the central figures in recent American educational controversy, 
and much attention is now being given to ideas on education emanating from 
Marxism. These four schools of thought do indeed nearly sweep the gamut of 
present-day influential educational philosophy. But Father Donohue’s is by no 
means a contrived or narrow study; it is concerned much more with philos- 
ophies of work than with philosophies of education. 

No one will begrudge Marx a place in any examination of work theory. 
Dewey represents American and much contemporary world pragmatism that 
exalts activity, and hence work, at the expense of thought. Hutchins and 
Irving Babbitt are included as modern advocates of what Father Donohue 
terms the perennial Hellenic view of work as merely the instrument for ob- 
taining contemplative leisure. Precisely because the Christian position is 
often identified with the Hellenic attitude toward work, a treatment of the 
authentic Christian tradition concerning labor is important. Each of the four 
sections of the book contains a perceptive summary of the philosophy in 
question, a lucid exposition of how the philosophy contributes to a theory 
of work, and finally a brief consideration, conceptual rather than method- 
ological, of the import of the particular work theory for education. 

Marxists have apotheosized work. They have created a mystique of work 
and loudly claim that Communism is the only world view ideologically 
committed to identity with labor and laboring-class interests. But Father 
Donohue points out that both the socialism and futurism of Marxist doctrine 
involve a degradation of the worker. What he does has not intrinsic value; 
its value resides in its social implications. It is not the present hour of labor 
that counts; the worth of the day’s work is measured in terms of future 
collective progress. 

Like Marxists, pragmatists exaggerate the significance of work, and like 
Marxists they are unable to supply a logical explanation of work’s intrinsic 
value. Pragmatism is a philosophy with a forward thrust. Activities are 
judged by their outcomes; hence the validity of the moment’s action is 
hypothetical. Only the future reveals its worth. 

Hellenism regards work as the servant of leisure. !ts value is not in itself 
nor in the material good it produces. The significance of work lies in the 
fact that by supplying the needs of animal nature it frees man to pursue the 
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life of the intellect. Father Donohue hits off these contrasting viewpoints 
succinctly. “Communism will incline to see in man only homo faber; tradi- 
tional humanism only homo sapiens; while pragmatism will tend to equate 
faber with sapiens. The Christian interpretation of life . . . recognizes both 
aspects and acknowledges their mutual influence, but maintains a real dis- 
tinction between the two.” 

Christian humanism ascribes religious value to the present moment of 
work. Pope Pius XII interpreted the divine mandate, “Inhabit the earth 
and subject it,” as a vocation to labor and technology. Father Donohue 
outlines the incarnational view of Catholic tradition whereby the members of 
Christ are seen as carrying the redemptive mission of Our Lord to the 
temporal order and their work is a major part of this sacramental action. 
This is indeed a grand and ennobling understanding of work, one that tran- 
scends the merely secular fraternity of Marxist theory. But as the author 
indicates in a final chapter, “Towards a Christian Humanism of Work,” this 
deeply Catholic interpretation of work deserves both fuller explication and 
much wider presentation than it has had in recent times. 


Father Donohue has done a service in highlighting the Catholic philosophy 
of work in contrast to prominent competing theories. His book is truly a 
gem, combining scholarship, crystalline thinking, and stylistic beauty. 


Boston College. Cuartes F. Donovan, S.J. 
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